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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
S<dvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  w'as 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  puiposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .\ssistant 
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Courted  o*  the  Ltbrmry  of  CoDcreas 


THE  APPROACHES  TO  GATUN  LOCK,  PANAMA  CANAL 


This  lithograph  is  one  of  a  series  of  26  of  Panama  Canal  construction  made  in  1912  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pennell.  They  are  impressive  evidence  of  the  achievements  of  the  Canal  builders  in  “the  greatest  liberty 
Man  has  ever  taken  with  Nature,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  V'iscount  Bryce. 
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The  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  Panama  Canal 

C.  S.  RIDLEY 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 


A  NOTABLE  D.ATE  in  the  history  of  the 
Americas  will  occur  on  August  15th  of  this 
year  when  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
sea-lx)rne  commerce  of  the  world  will  be 
observed. 

The  enormous  amount  of  traffic  over  the 
great  trade  routes  of  the  world  which  has 
moved  through  the  Canal  and  the  great 
variety  and  volume  of  the  commodities 
which  have  been  shipped  through  the 
waterway  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  Canal  was  opened  prove  the  vast 
influence  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  especially  that 
between  the  nations  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  waterway  joining  the  AUantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  which  was  dreamed  of  and 
planned  for  four  centuries,  has  provided 


during  the  past  25  years  a  new  means  for 
the  development  of  social,  political  and 
commercial  contacts  and  relationships 
among  the  nations  of  the  Americas,  which 
today  have  grown  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  world  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  influences  of 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  health. 
The  lessons  in  sanitation  which  were 
learned  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  have  been 
of  untold  benefit.  When  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  was  begun  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1904  there  was  much 
scepticism  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  as  to  whether 
the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  making 
the  Isthmus  a  healthful  area  could  be 
accomplished. 
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Courteiiy  of  the  Paii»mA  Caoal 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  CLARENCE  S. 
RIDLEY,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Governor  Ridley  is  the  seventh  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  since  the  permanent  organization 
for  operation  and  maintenance  was  formed 
in  1914. 

When  yellow  fever  was  eradicated  in 
Panama,  and  malaria  was  brought  under 
control;  when  adequate  sewer  and  water 
systems  were  installed  and  dysentery  elim¬ 
inated;  when  the  plague  was  driven  out 
by  competent  supervision  of  the  terminal 
ports,  the  great  benefits  to  the  Isthmus 
were  quickly  recognized,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  soon  profited  from  the  experience. 
Preventive  measures  against  yellow  fever 
were  taken  at  ports  and  in  cities  of  the 
southern  United  States  as  well  as  in  Central 
and  South  America  which  had  lx;en  known 
for  years  as  endemic  areas  of  the  dread 


disease.  Other  sanitation  methods  which 
had  proved  their  worth  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  were  copied  elsewhere  and  today 
there  are  thousands  of  cities,  towns  and 
hamlets  which  are  healthful  and  habitable 
places  because  of  the  adoption  of  health 
measures  which  had  Ijeen  successfully 
demonstrated  in  Panama. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  com¬ 
mercial  traffic  only  a  few  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  the  event 
was  overshadowed  by  the  ominous  war 
clouds  in  Europe.  Because  of  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  world  trade  routes  by  the  World 
War  and  the  depression  which  followed, 
traffic  through  the  Canal  did  not  reach  a 
normal  level  until  about  1921.  From 
that  time  until  1929  there  was  a  consistent 
increase  in  the  number  of  ships  transiting 
the  Canal  and  in  the  amount  of  commod¬ 
ities  moved  through  the  waterway.  The 
peak  year  in  the  operation  of  the  Canal 
was  that  which  ended  June  30,  1929, 
when  6,289  ships  carrying  30,647,768  tons 
of  cargo  passed  through  the  Canal. 

There  was  a  great  decline  in  traffic 
through  the  Canal  during  the  world-wide 
depression,  the  lowest  point  being  reached 
in  the  fiscal  year  1933,  when  the  number  of 
ships  transiting  the  Canal  was  4,162  and 
cargo  tonnage  aggregated  18,161,165. 
The  gradual  revival  of  world  trade  since 
that  time  has  been  reflected  in  the  traffic 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  During  the 
present  fiscal  year,  Ijeginning  last  July, 
traffic  has  been  heavier  than  any  year  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  will  mark  the  close  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  years  in  its  history. 

More  than  100,000  large  commercial 
vessels,  carrying  nearly  500,000,000  tons 
of  cargo,  have  transited  the  Canal  since  its 
opening  25  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
large  ocean-going  commercial  vessels  which 
have  transited  the  Canal,  approximately 
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8,000  small  commercial  vessels  have 
passed  through,  and  nearly  10,000  non¬ 
commercial  ships,  including  United  States 
war  vessels,  and  other  Government-owned 
ships;  ships  of  the  Panamanian  and  Colom¬ 
bian  Governments;  and  vessels  which 
passed  through  the  Canal  for  dry-docking 
and  repairs. 

The  half-billion  tons  of  cargo  transported 
through  the  Canal  originated  in  almost 
every  port  of  the  world  and  represented 
almost  every  known  commodity.  This 
movement  of  cargo  is  vastly  influenced  by 
world  economic  conditions,  which  cause 
great  fluctuations  in  the  amounts  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  movement  of  even  the  most 
important  commodities,  such  as  minerals, 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  canned  goods, 
manufactured  goods,  mineral  oils,  cotton 
and  other  commodities. 

This  vast  amount  of  world  trade  flows 
over  ten  main  trade  routes.  Of  these  the 
principal  one  is  the  United  States  inter¬ 
coastal  trade.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
cargo  shipped  through  the  Canal  is  moved 
over  this  route.  Another  great  trade 
route,  and  one  which  has  shown  a  decided 
increase  in  trade  during  the  past  year,  is 
that  between  the  west  coast  of  North 
.\merica  and  Europe. 

The  two  trade  routes  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  which  go  through  the 
Canal,  one  to  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  other  to  Europe,  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important.  Long  before  the 
Canal  was  opened  to  traffic  this  trade  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  commercial 
world.  Some  of  the  cargo  originating  in 
South  American  ports  for  Europe  and  the 
United  States  was  then  moved  around 
South  America  and  another  substantial 
portion  was  brought  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  transshipped  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus  by  the  Panama  Railroad,  after  its 
completion  in  1855.  From  the  time  the 
1  Canal  was  opened,  this  trade  became  an 


important  part  of  the  traffic  through  the 
waterway  across  the  Isthmus.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year  2,651,856  tons  of  cargo 
were  moved  betw'een  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  2,973,898  tons  between 
Europe  and  South  America,  or  a  total  of 
5,625,754  tons  over  the  two  routes,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth  of  the  27,385,924 
tons  of  cargo  shipped  through  the  Canal 
during  that  twelve-month  period.  Ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  this  tonnage, 
made  up  of  raw  materials,  such  as  ores, 
nitrates  and  mineral  oils,  was  moved  from 
South  American  ports  to  United  States 
and  European  destinations. 

Movement  of  cargo  through  the  Canal 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  generally, 
is  approximately  twice  as  great  as  that 
from  Atlantic  ports  to  Pacific  destinations. 
This  general  pattern  has  been  followed 
since  the  Canal  was  opened,  the  Pacific 
areas  furnishing  a  great  quantity  of  raw 
products  which  is  shipped  to  the  Atlantic 
destinations,  while  only  relatively  a  small 
volume  of  manufactured  goods  is  shipped 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports. 

Ships  of  American  registry  form  the 
largest  group  of  vessels  using  the  Panama 
Canal  and  these  American  ships  ply  over 
all  of  the  ten  main  trade  routes,  although 
most  of  them  are  on  the  intercoastal  or 
United  States-South  America  runs.  The 
second  largest  group  of  any  nationality  is 
British,  and  the  third  largest  is  Norwegian. 

Although  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
movement  of  cargo,  the  passenger  traffic 
through  the  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  great 
significance.  The  number  of  strictly  pas¬ 
senger  vessels  which  visit  Canal  ports  or 
transit  the  Canal  is  comparatively  small 
but  a  large  percentage  of  the  ships  which 
use  the  Canal  or  its  terminal  ports  of  Bal¬ 
boa  and  Cristobal  are  cargo-passenger  ves¬ 
sels.  Although  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
year  ending  last  June  was  comparatively 
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THE  RUINS  OF  OLD  PANAMA 

The  riches  shipped  across  the  Isthmus  in  colonial  days  made  it  the  object  of  many  pirati¬ 
cal  attacks.  The  old  city  of  Panama  was  destroyed  in  1671  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan;  only 
these  few  ruins  remain  today. 


light,  the  statistics  indicate  the  importance 
of  this  trade.  A  total  of  41,086  passengers 
disembarked  and  38,888  embarked  at  Canal 
ports  during  the  year.  In  addition,  there 
were  131,837  transient  passengers  brought 
to  the  Isthmus  by  vessels  calling  at  Canal 
fxirts. 

Most  of  this  travel  is  between  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  nations  and  such  a  movement  of  people 
Iretween  countries  of  the  two  continents  and 
Central  America,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  constant  for  the  past  25  years,  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  spread  of  culture,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  good  will  among  the 
nations. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  colorful  historical  back¬ 
grounds  of  any  part  of  the  two  Americas. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  mainland 
to  l)C  discovered  and  explored  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Cblumbus,  who  sailed  along  its  coast 


in  1502  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  to  the 
New  World,  seeking  an  open-water  passage 
to  the  rich  Indies.  The  Isthmus  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  Spain  and  from  Panama  expeditions  of 
the  hardy  explorers  and  conquistadors  set 
sail  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1513  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 
The  expedition  to  Peru  under  Pizarro  and 
many  others  were  outfitted  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  after  the  conquests  of  Mexico,  Peru 
and  other  rich  lands  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  trails  across  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  were  used  to  transport  the  rich  treas¬ 
ures  to  Spain. 

The  idea  of  a  canal  across  the  narrow 
Isthmus  germinated  soon  after  Balboa  dis¬ 
covered  the  Pacific,  even  before  geogra¬ 
phers  had  learned  that  two  vast,  new  conti¬ 
nents  had  lieen  discovered  by  Columbus. 
The  earliest  actual  survey  for  a  Panama 
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turics  but  it  was  revived  again  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 
great  geographer  Humboldt  visited  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  canal  might  be  constructed, 
and  named  no  fewer  than  nine  possible 
routes.  His  writings  were  given  wide  pub¬ 
licity  and  from  that  time  until  the  great 
task  was  undertaken  in  1880  by  the  French 
under  the  leadership  of  Count  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  who  had  achieved  great  fame 
as  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal,  there  was 
much  talk  of  a  canal.  Numerous  surveys 
had  been  made  and  several  concessions 
were  granted  for  the  construction  of  canals 
in  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and  Panama. 

During  this  interval  there  occurred  an 
event  which  did  much  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  canal  would  be  built.  This  was 


Canal  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in 
1534  under  orders  of  King  Charles  \'  of 
Spain.  He  ordered  his  Governor  of  the 
Region  of  Panama  to  make  a  survey  for  a 
ship  channel,  hoping  to  eliminate  the  toil¬ 
some  journey  through  the  lush  Jungle  for 
his  shiploads  of  gold  and  treasure.  The  re¬ 
port  to  Charles  \’  stated  that  no  monarch, 
however  mighty,  could  hope  to  effect  a  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  oceans.  Surveys  and  plans 
for  a  canal  also  were  submitted  during  that 
century  for  canals  at  Tehuantepec,  Mexico, 
across  Nicaragua,  along  the  route  in  Darien 
which  Balboa  had  followed,  and  by  way  of 
the  .\trato  route,  near  the  present  Colom- 
bia-Panama  Ixjrder. 

The  idea  of  a  ship  canal  to  join  the 
.\tlantic  and  Pacific  lay  dormant  through¬ 
out  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
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Court««y  of  the  Panain*  Canal 


GAILLARD  CUT  DURING  CONSTRUCTION 

Landslides  durine'  construction  greatly  incrca.sed  the  amount  of  excavation  necessary  and  later  interfered 
with  operation.  .Since  1915,  however,  they  have  caused  little  interference  and  geologists  say  they  will  soon 

become  entirely  inactive. 
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Courtcny  of  the  Paaam*  Cana 

THE  NEW  10,000.TON  PANAMA  RAILROAD  COMPANY  LINER  PANAMA 

The  first  of  three  new  vessels  built  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  for  service  between  New  York  and 
Cristobal  made  its  maiden  voyage  to  the  Canal  Zone  from  New  York  early  in  May. 


the  completion  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
between  the  present  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  which  was  accomplished  after  five 
years  of  exceedingly  hard  labor.  The  rail¬ 
road  was  completed  in  1855  at  a  total  cost 
of  58,000,000  in  money  and  at  a  great  cost 
in  human  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  It 
greatly  stimulated  trade  and  travel  across 
the  Isthmus  and  aroused  much  speculation 
as  to  the  possibility  of  creating  a  man-made 
waterway  between  the  tw'o  oceans. 

Actual  construction  of  the  Canal  was 
inaugurated  nearly  60  years  ago  when  de 
Lesseps  arrived  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  December  1879  to  launch  the  enterprise. 
The  first  two  years  were  spent  mainly  in 
making  the  necessary  surveys  and  maps. 
The  first  “chantiers”  or  working  sections 
were  established  by  the  French  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  or  Compagnie  Univcrsclle  du  Canal, 


in  1882,  along  the  proposed  route  and  the  ' 
work  was  resolutely  pushed  forward  from  j: 
that  time  until  the  company  was  forced  i 
into  bankruptcy  in  1889.  The  indomi¬ 
table  fight  made  by  the  French  during  jj 
those  years  is  an  epic  story  of  the  struggle  i[ 
of  man  against  insurmountable  odds.  ^ 

After  the  failure  of  the  French  Canal 
Company  in  1 889  the  work  was  abandoned  j* 
during  the  time  the  affairs  of  the  company  b 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  New  p 
French  Canal  Company  was  formed  i 
during  the  next  two  years  and  work  on  the  r 
Canal  was  resumed  in  1893.  However,  | 
the  limited  capital  of  the  new  company  did  ! 
not  permit  extensive  operations  and  most  ■ 
of  the  work  was  confined  to  the  Culebra  i 
(now  Gaillard)  Cut  area.  American  in-  " 
tercst  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  ' 
became  widespread  at  the  end  of  the  cen-  \ 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


tury  and  in  1902  Congress  decided  to 
acquire  the  rights  of  the  French  Company. 
On  May  4,  1904,  all  the  property,  rights, 
and  concessions  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Canal  was  undertaken  by 
the  Americans. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  often  been  called 
the  greatest  man-made  wonder  since  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  engineering  feats  accomplished 
by  man.  W  hen  it  was  opened  to  world 
traffic  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
steamer  Ancon  on  August  15,  1914,  the 
total  excavation  for  the  channel  exceeded 
220,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material.  Of 
this  amount  29,908,000  cubic  yards  of  the 
78,000,000  cubic  yards  excavated  by  the 
French  proved  useful  in  the  later  work. 

In  addition  to  digging  the  channel 
proper  there  were  other  stupendous  engi¬ 


neering  feats  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Canal.  Gatun  Dam, 
which,  when  completed,  was  the  largest 
earth  dam  ever  constructed,  is  one  of  the 
vital  keys  to  the  Canal.  It  is  one  and  a 
half  miles  long  at  its  crest,  which  rises  105 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  one  half  mile 
wide  at  its  base.  The  completed  dam  con¬ 
tains  23,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and 
impervious  clay.  The  dam  impounds  the 
waters  of  the  famous  Chagres  River  and  its 
tributaries,  forming  Gatun  Lake,  with  a 
shoreline  1,100  miles  long  and  an  area  of 
164  square  miles.  At  the  time  of  its 
formation,  Gatun  Lake  was  the  largest 
artificial  body  of  water  in  the  world,  and  is 
now  exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  lake 
formed  by  the  construction  of  Boulder 
Dam. 

Among  the  most  spectacular  sights  for 
the  visitor  to  the  Panama  Canal  today  are 


Courtesy  of  the  Panama  Canal 

A  MIGHTY  WARSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FLEET  PASSING  THROUGH 

THE  CANAL 


Courteay  <»f  thr  PaiiHiiia  C*an»l 

THE  100,000th  TRANSIT  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

On  October  10,  1938,  the  S.  S.  Steel  Exporter,  a  freighter  plying  between  Los  Angeles  and  London,  made 
the  100.000th  transit  of  the  Canal  by  an  ocean-going  vessel  of  more  than  300  tons  net.  It  is  shown  enter¬ 
ing  Pedro  Miguel  locks  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  passage  of  the  Canal,  which  is  51  miles  long,  takes 

about  6  hours. 


the  gigantic  masses  of  masonry  which  form 
the  three  sets  of  twin  locks  at  Gatun,  Pedro 
Miguel  and  Miraflorcs.  The  visitor  is 
usually  surprised  to  learn  that  the  tunnels 
underneath  the  locks  arc  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  modern  train.  These 
immense  tunnels  supply  the  water  to  the 
various  lock  chambers  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  raise  the  largest  ship  afloat  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  level  in  the  space  of  only 
a  few  minutes. 

The  locks  all  rest  on  rock  bed  founda¬ 
tions.  Three  flights  of  locks  are  joined 
together  at  Ciatun  and  the  excavation 


necessary  for  these  Itxrks  amounted  to 
6,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth.  .Approxi¬ 
mately  1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  excavated  at  Pedro  Miguel  Locks, 
w  hich  consist  of  only  one  step,  and  nearly 
3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material  were 
removed  for  the  construction  of  the  two- 
step  flight  of  locks  at  Miraflorcs.  The 
locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  exceed  in  size 
any  ever  constructed  pireviously.  .Approxi¬ 
mately  4,500,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
were  poured  to  form  these  massive  blocks 
of  masonry.  The  locks  are  built  in  du¬ 
plicate  to  permit  traffic  in  lx)th  directions 


CfHirtrfty  of  thr  pHOttiiia  C'iidhI 


WASmXGTOX,  THE  LARGEST  UNITED  STATES  VESSEL  TO  TRANSIT 
THE  CANAL 


\ 


Only  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  \ormandie  arc  too  large  to  pass  through  the  locks,  which  arc  110  feet  wide 
and  have  a  usable  length  of  1,000  feet.  There  are  three  sets  of  twin  locks,  supplied  with  water  by  tunnels 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  railway  train  and  opterated  entirely  by  electricity.  Small  engines  pull 

each  ship  through  the  locks. 


or  in  opposite  directions  simultaneously, 
and  all  twelve  chambers  have  the  same 
usable  dimensions  of  1,000  feet  length  and 
110  feet  width,  sufficient  to  accommodate 
.all  but  two  ships  now  afloat,  the  (Queen 
Mary  and  the  Xormanelie. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  the 
Madden  Dam  has  been  constructed  on  the 
Chattres  River  12  miles  alxjve  the  point 
where  that  stream  joins  the  Canal  channel 
at  Gamlxja.  This  is  a  masonr\’  dam.  975 
feet  lonfif,  built  for  the  pur|)osc  of  supple- 
mentinir  the  water  storaire  of  Gatun  Lake 
during  the  dry  season  and  to  control  the 


flood  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  and  its 
tributaries  during  the  rainy  season,  which 
generally  lasts  from  .^pril  to  Decemlier. 
In  addition,  it  supplements  the  supply  of 
electrical  current  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  C’anal.  It  was  built  by 
private  contractors  and  placed  in  use  in 
1934.  .Across  the  crest  of  the  dam,  which 
is  270  feet  alxne  se.i  level,  runs  an  18-fcx)t 
concrete  highway.  It  has  a  storage  ca- 
jjacity  of  22  billion  cubic  feet  of  water  and 
increases  by  alx)ut  three-fifths  the  dry 
season  storage  of  water  for  the  Cianal. 

At  present,  studies  are  Ix'ing  made  of 
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plans  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Canal 
by  the  addition  of  a  third  set  of  locks. 
These  studies  have  been  in  progress  now 
for  nearly  two  years  and  have  reached 
such  a  stage  that  actual  construction  might 
be  started  without  considerable  delay 
when  appropriation  of  funds  has  been 
made  by  Congress. 

Although  the  present  traffic  is  not  of 
sufficient  volume  to  demand  immediate 
action  in  the  construction  of  the  new  locks, 
which  will  be  much  larger  than  the  present 


ones,  it  is  now  generally  deemed  advisable 
to  proceed  with  the  work  as  a  measure  of 
national  defense  and  in  preparation  for  the 
future  needs  of  commercial  traffic. 

It  is  planned  to  construct  the  locks  at  a 
distance  from  the  present  ones  and  to  con¬ 
struct  the  necessary  by-pass  channels  which 
will  afford,  in  many  respects,  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  advantages  of  two  canals 
especially  as  related  to  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  handling  of  the 
ever  increasing  stream  of  traffic  through  it. 


THE  PLAZA  DE  FRANCIA,  PANAMA 

This  charming  square  commemorates  the  French  builders  of  the  Canal.  On  tablets 
underneath  the  arcades  is  given  the  history  of  plans  for  cutting  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  beginning  with  the  rejxjrt  made  to  Charles  V  of  Spain  in  1534. 


San  Agustm,  Colombia 

A  New  Key  to  Prehistoric  American  Civilization 

GERMAN  ARCINIEGAS 


Among  the  monumental  ruins  that  are 
now  beginning  to  be  discovered  in  Amer¬ 
ica — after  four  hundred  years  during 
which  they  have  been  unknown  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  who  came  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  “discover”  us — are  those  on  San  Agustin, 
a  sacred  mountain  in  one  of  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
About  three  hundred  stone  statues,  some 
of  them  gigantic,  have  been  classified  up 
to  the  present.  They  are  images  of  gods, 
of  warriors,  of  animals,  which  must  have 
received  the  homage  of  the  Indians  five  or 
six  centuries  ago;  they  were  abandoned  at 
some  time  and  then  covered  slowly  by  the 
jungle  until  they  were  entirely  hidden. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  yet  much  to  explore. 
In  addition  to  these  statues  there  should 
be  architectural  remains;  in  connection 
with  the  sacred  place  where  these  idols 
were  found  there  should  be  a  city  whose 
ruins  are  yet  to  be  located.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  the  statues  that  have  already 
been  found  is  an  indication  of  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  the  archeologists, 
and  even  for  us  who  without  being  arche¬ 
ologists  look  with  curiosity  at  the  most 
distant  backdrop  on  the  stage  of  our  past. 

Not  long  ago  Professor  Preuss,  a  learned 
German,  undertook  the  first  systematic 
exploration  of  the  ruins  of  San  Agustin. 
He  then  published  an  admirable  work 
which  has  served  as  the  basis  for  subse¬ 
quent  investigations.  About  two  hundred 
statues  were  known  when  the  book  went 
to  press.  Only  a  few  months  ago  Preuss 
died  in  his  homeland,  without  having  had 


the  good  fortune  of  having  seen  how,  since 
his  trip  to  Colombia,  clearings  have  been 
made  on  the  mountain  to  show  its  primi¬ 
tive  contours,  carved  by  the  Indians  with 
care  and  ambition  to  make  the  greatest 
altar  that  man  could  imagine.  What  ir. 
the  days  of  Preuss  was  only  a  disorderly 
display  of  idols  has  been  converted  into  an 
imposing  assembly,  perhaps  comparable 
only  to  the  Wat  Fra  Keo  of  the  Asiatic 
world. 

An  extraordinary  imagination  is  not 
required  to  picture  what  this  center  of 
worship  must  have  been  when  it  was  at  the 
height  of  construction  and  thousands  of 
Indians  were  occupied  in  carving  the 
images  of  their  deities,  while  priests  offered 
sacrifices  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  gods  in 
war  and  in  peace.  Of  all  this  nothing 
remained  to  be  seen  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived  in  America.  Already  even  the 
echoes  of  the  chisels  that  cut  the  images 
from  the  immortal  rock  had  died  away,  and 
the  nation  that  decorated  the  sacred  moun¬ 
tain  had  emigrated  to  a  place  yet  to  be 
found.  The  chroniclers  never  mentioned 
these  stones,  nor  did  any  Indians  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  tell  the  conquistadors 
anything  about  this  people.  It  was  not 
until  some  centuries  later  that  men 
stumbled  upon  the  remains  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  is  only  now  beginning  truly  to  be 
discovered. 

By  a  recent  law,  the  Government  of 
Colombia  set  aside  the  ruins  of  San  Agus¬ 
tin  as  an  archeological  reservation  and 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  statutes.  A 
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Courteny  of  Cieriniu  Arcioiecits 


THE  HEAD  OF  A  STATUE,  SAN  AGUSTIn 


Five  hundred  stone  statues  have  already  been  found  at  San  Agustin,  in  the  Province  of  Huila  in  southern 
Colombia.  This  crossroads  of  migratory  currents  from  the  north  and  south  may  give  the  key  to  some  ol 
the  problems  concerning  pre-Columbian  civilizations  that  have  long  puzzled  archeologists. 


distinguished  Spanish  archeologist,  Sr. 
Perez  de  Barradas,  was  invited  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  the  excavations.  And,  what 
is  more  important,  the  training  of  C^olom- 
hian  technical  personnel  was  Ix^eun,  so 
that  in  the  future  the  research  into  the 
past  of  America  made  in  and  around  San 
.Agustin  may  lx*  conducted  in  a  manner 
ettnsonant  with  its  importance. 


To  my  mind,  it  is  scarcely  believable 
that  it  is  only  now  that  discoveries  have 
begun  to  be  made  concerning  the  road 
followed  in  South  America  by  the  Mayan 
and  .Aztec  civilizations  in  penetrating 
southern  lands,  and  by  the  Incan  cultures, 
that  expanded  naturally  toward  the  north. 
In  reality,  the  situation  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  may  lx*  likened  to  a  bridge  over 


SAN  AGL'STIN,  COLOMBIA 
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which  the  two  migrations  had  to  cross 
from  opposite  directions.  Indeed,  from 
Costa  Rica  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador  there  is  a  vast 
zone  which  may  be  called  the  crossroads 
of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  America,  and  which  will  in  the 
future  provide  the  most  important  key 
to  the  prehistoric  civilizations  of  the 
continent. 

The  stone  remains  of  these  civilizations 
are  the  best  known,  for  it  is  they  that  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 
Much  is  said  of  the  Mayan  temples,  the 
Aztec  Calendar  Stone,  the  ruins  of  Cuzco. 
It  is  possible  that  this  popularity  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
Conquest  is  very  closely  linked  to  these 


ruins.  The  great  deeds  of  Cortes  and  of 
Pizarro  had  for  a  stage  the  ancient  cities 
that  were  minutely  described  by  the 
chroniclers,  and  that  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  contemporaries  through 
such  comprehensive  works  as  those  that 
Prescott  wrote  about  the  conquests  of 
Mexico  and  of  Peru.  But  beside  the 
civilizations  that  left  stone  monuments 
behind  them  there  were  others  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  identify,  to  reconstruct,  because 
they  left  their  traces  in  materials  that  were 
perishable  or  subject  to  decay.  In  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  itself  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  many  other  such  peoples,  be¬ 
sides  those  of  San  Agustm ;  for  example,  the 
Quimbayas,  workers  in  gold,  and  the 
Chibchas,  whose  wooden  idols  were  burned 


CourtMy  of  Gerni4o  Arciniecas 


THE  PROMINENT  EYETEETH  .\RE  AN  INDIC.ATION  OF  FEROCITY 
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by  the  missionary  priests  in  the  early  days 
of  the  conquest. 

If  prehistoric  American  civilization  is  to 
be  reconstructed  it  will  be  necessary  to 
search  in  materials  much  less  obvious  than 
stone  for  vestiges  of  peoples  who  were  per¬ 
haps  more  artistic,  more  refined  and 
certainly  happier  than  those  pictured  in 
the  ferocious  statues  at  San  Agustin,  or  in 
those  on  Easter  Island,  at  Tiahuanaco,  or 
at  some  other  sites  in  America.  In  Colom¬ 
bia,  as  in  Central  America,  there  were 
nations  that  made  the  most  admirable  gold 
ornaments,  but  the  natural  greed  of  the 
conquistadors  resulted  in  most  of  them 
being  melted  down  so  that  effigies  of 
the  Spanish  kings  could  replace  figures 
of  Indian  mythology. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  if  gold  is  a 


Courtesy  of  <ieriii4n  Arciniecss 


ANOTHER  .STATUE,  SAN  AGUSTIN 

The  Colombian  Government  is  carefully  preserv¬ 
ing  the  archeological  remains  at  San  Agustin. 


precious  metal,  stone  is  a  noble  material, 
and  perhaps  the  idols  of  San  Agustin  are 
as  important  as  the  jewels  of  Atahuallpa’s 
treasury  in  forming  an  idea  of  what  pre- 
Columbian  America  was  like.  At  least, 
we  should  content  ourselves  with  that 
which  the  jungle — not  so  greedy — has  kept 
for  four  centuries,  and  not  think  about  that 
which  man — too  fond  of  glitter — melted 
four  hundred  years  ago. 

The  reason  why  there  were  a  few  peojiles 
who  left  their  history  written  in  stone, 
although  it  was  not  the  most  brilliant  of 
histories,  is  made  clear  reason  by  human 
geography.  Vidal  de  la  Blanche  wrote 
some  fascinating  essays  on  this  subject, 
accompanying  them  with  maps  that 
showed  how  each  people  made  use,  for 
its  homes  and  its  idols,  of  the  materials 
of  construction  and  ornamentation  that 
it  had  at  hand.  If  in  Babylon  brick  was 
used,  in  Egypt  stone,  and  in  the  German 
towns  wood,  it  was  not  because  one  people 
was  destined  not  to  pass  beyond  the  use  of 
clay,  nor  the  others  to  attain  their  height 
in  stone-working,  nor  because  some  Euro¬ 
pean  centers  had  to  stop  with  vegetable 
materials.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  the 
same  to  grow  and  multiply  in  the  midst  of 
stupendous  forests  as  it  is  beside  a  quarry, 
and  because  of  this,  geography  has  con¬ 
trolled  man,  at  least  as  long  as  he  has  not 
been  able  to  perfect  his  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

Of  the  ancient  civilizations  that  in¬ 
habited  the  territory  of  the  present  Re¬ 
public  of  Colombia,  perhaps  the  most 
superior,  the  most  civilized,  was  the  Chib- 
cha,  which  did  not  leave  grandiose  ves¬ 
tiges,  or  the  Quimbaya,  which  w'orked  in 
gold,  and  not  that  of  San  Agustin,  at 
whose  monumental  works  generations  will 
wonder.  In  fact,  more  extraordinary  than 
sculpturing  a  face  in  stone  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  warrior  may  be  the  wise 
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AN  EAGLE  DEVOURING  A  SERPENT 

Several  such  figures  found  at  San  Agustin  form 
an  interesting  link  with  Aztec  culture. 


THE  MEXICAN  CO.AT  OF  ARMS 

■According  to  Aztec  legend,  an  eagle  perched  on  a 
cactus  and  devouring  a  serpent  indicated  the  site 
for  what  is  now  Mexico  City. 


organization  of  a  people  so  they  may 
produce  and  live  in  relative  happiness. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  stone  and  a  high 
culture  coincide  with  one  another.  It 
may  happen  that  a  people  that  has  attained 
great  progress  in  its  internal  organization 
learns  to  master  the  technique  of  making 
stone  statues.  But  the  coincidence  is  not 
essential.  .And  it  may  even  be  said 
that,  at  first  sight,  stone  and  culture  are 
not  necessarily  either  parallel  or  synony¬ 
mous  terms. 

Of  the  ancient  civilization  of  San  Agustfn 
we  have,  as  I  have  said,  as  yet  exposed 
only  a  few  objects.  If  three  hundred 
statues  have  been  discovered,  some  day 
we  shall  inevitably  find,  either  nearby  or  at 
some  distance,  the  remains  of  the  great 
nation  that  carved  them.  The  human 
remains  found,  whether  skulls,  ornaments. 


or  pottery,  do  not  necessarily  correspond 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  sanctuary.  Four  or 
five  skulls  do  not  signify  anything.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  data  are  lacking  concerning  the  tools 
that  were  used  by  these  ancient  ancestors 
of  the  Colombians  of  today. 

It  happens  that  in  South  America  today 
the  sanctuaries  of  greatest  renown  are  at 
immense  distances  from  inhabited  places. 
In  Lajas,  for  example,  near  the  Colom- 
bian-Ecuadorean  frontier,  there  is  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  that  pilgrims  from  the 
center  of  Peru  are  accustomed  to  visit; 
and  the  miraculous  image  of  the  V  irgin 
of  Chiquinquira,  which  was  found  by  a 
laundress  in  a  puddle  and  is  greatly 
famed  for  the  cures  it  performs  for  simple 
people,  is  visited  by  devotit  persons  who 
come  from  hundreds  of  miles  to  beg  its 
favors  or  to  thank  it  for  benefits  already' 
received.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  San 
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Agustin  something  like  this  may  have 
occurred  and  that  the  remains  of  the  city 
whose  children  went  to  the  sacred  moun¬ 
tain  should  be  sought  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  mountain  itself. 

As  much  as  it  may  surprise  us  today,  it 
is  evident  that  in  pre-Columbian  America 
the  Indians  covered  great  distances  with 
relative  ease.  Half  of  South  America  was 
crossed  by  roads  constructed  by  the  Incas, 
and  since  these  roads  were  paved  with 
stone  we  may  consider  them  better  than 
those  of  our  time  in  the  same  mountains. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  venture  more  or 
less  doubtful  hyjxttheses  for  already,  at  a 
good  distance  from  San  Agustin  but  within 
the  same  general  area,  and  in  territory 
explored  a  few  months  ago  by  Colombian 
archeologists,  enormous  caves  have  been 
found  decorated  with  paintings  in  red  and 
black,  impressive  because  of  the  great 
earthenware  receptacles  similar  to  those 
the  Incas  decorated  in  the  same  colors. 
These  caves,  with  arches  formed  with  rare 
perfection,  may  very  possibly  pertain  to 
the  same  civilization  as  San  Agustin. 

Not  many  months  ago.  Professor  Paul 
Rivet,  the  learned  Director  of  the  Maseum 
of  Man  in  Paris,  visited  the  ruins  of  San 
Agustin,  and  with  his  advice  the  latest 
plans  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  are 
being  developed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
statues.  A  Colombian  archeologist,  Sr. 
Gregorio  Hernandez  de  Alba,  is  already 
working  with  Professor  Rivet.  It  is  safe 
to  a.s.sert  that,  thanks  to  these  initiatives, 
it  will  very  soon  l)e  fxissible  to  visit  at  San 
.\gustin  one  of  the  most  interesting  archeo¬ 
logical  sites  in  America. 

Even  uxlay  access  to  San  Agustin  is  not 
difficult.  Commercial  aviation  has  ex¬ 
tended  comfortable  and  economical  lines 
throughout  the  interior  of  Colombia.  The 
trip  to  Bogota,  which  until  not  many  years 
ago  might  form  the  subject  of  an  Odyssey 
up  the  Magdalena  River,  is  made  today 


by  plane  in  a  little  less  than  three  hours, 
leaving  from  the  seaport  of  Barranquilla. 
And  one  may  go  without  difficulty  from 
Bogota  to  San  .‘\gustin  in  two  days,  mak¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  trip  by  train  or 
automobile.  Only  the  last  two  hours  of 
the  trip  are  passed  on  horseback  over 
ground  that  is  not  very  rolling,  in  the 
opinion  of  travelers.  For  us  Colombians 
all  roads  are  flat. 

The  archeologists  who  have  studied  the 
stones  of  San  Agustin  are  very  restrained 
in  advancing  hypotheses.  Professor  Rivet 
indicated  some  similarities  between  certain 
stones  here  and  Mayan  ruins.  Professor 
Preuss  shows  in  his  book  a  series  of  en¬ 
gravings  comparing  the  statues  of  San 
Agustin  with  those  of  Tiahuanaco,  the 
amazing  site  left  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
Incas  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca.  For 
the  ordinary  inquirer  it  is  very  interesting 
to  learn  that  there  are  in  San  Agustin 
two  groups  of  monuments  portraying  the 
battle  of  the  eagle  and  the  serpent,  a 
battle  famous  in  Aztec  mythology  and 
now  blazoned  on  the  Mexican  coat- 
of-arms. 

From  among  the  statues  of  San  Agustin 
there  has  been  taken  to  Bogota  a  figure  that 
perhaps  portrays  a  laborer,  because  he  has 
a  chisel  in  one  hand  and  a  mallet  in  the 
other.  The  identical  subject  is  found, 
developed  in  the  same  form,  among  the 
statues  on  Lake  Titicaca.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  in  San  Agustin  portrayals 
of  the  serpent  with  the  head  stylized  as  in 
the  Mayan  ruins;  others  of  two  figures 
superimposed — which  the  archeologists  call 
the  double  I — exactly  as  in  the  ruins 
on  Lake  Titicaca;  and  finally  waterworks, 
for  liaths,  very  similar  to  those  which  have 
lieen  found  in  Peru.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  entire  series  of  .similarities  which  cannot 
lie  considered  accidental  but  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  should  be  submitted  to  a 
penetrating  and  complete  investigation 
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carried  out  with  the  fullest  scientific 
accuracy. 

We  must  believe,  however,  that  once  this 
enigma  at  San  Agustin  is  solved  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  discovering  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
North  America  and  South  America  will 
be  removed  for,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  lands  neighboring  the  Isthmus  of 


Panama  form  a  bridge  over  which  our 
most  remote  ancestors  must  have  crossed. 
And  if  on  the  stones  of  this  bridge  there  is 
the  imprint  of  a  clear  trail — as  that  of  San 
Agustin  appears  to  be — perhaps  we  are  at 
the  door  that  may  lead  us  to  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  what  human  life  was  in  this 
hemisphere  before  the  arrival  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus. 


Cordoba 

AGNES  STEPHENS  ZIMMER 


.^FTER  PiZARRO  conquercd  the  Inca  Em¬ 
pire,  there  was  so  much  dissension  among 
the  Spanish  conquistadors  in  Peru  that  the 
king  of  Spain  appointed  Vaca  de  Castro  to 
pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  In  order 
to  give  the  men  something  fresh  to  think 
about,  they  were  sent  out  from  Lima  to 
discover  new  lands.  Expeditions  left  for 
all  parts,  and  some  years  later,  in  1573, 
Jeronimo  Luis  de  C'abrera  founded,  far  to 
the  southeast,  a  small  settlement,  which  he 
called  C6rdoba  the  Flat.  The  exact  spot 
chosen  for  the  city  was  a  bowl-like  depres¬ 
sion  through  which  a  good-sized  stream 
flowed.  Geologists  of  today  think  that 
this  great  bowl  was  the  bed  of  a  lake  in 
ages  past.  All  about  the  settlement  there 
was  a  plain  which  extended  far  to  the 
north,  south,  and  east,  but  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  west,  where  the  explorers 
found  an  isolated  range  of  mountains. 
The  stream  had  its  source  in  the  brooks 
and  springs  of  these  mountains  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Rio  Primero,  the  Span¬ 
ish  for  First  River. 

The  eolonists  did  not  have  to  chop  down 
whole  forests  before  they  could  begin  to 


plant  crops,  as  the  earliest  colonists  in  the 
Lmited  States  did;  there  were  practically 
no  trees,  only  the  scrub  which  grows  in  a 
dry  climate.  Those  who  settled  here  soon 
learned  that  from  .\pril  to  October  it 
rained  rarely  in  this  section,  but  that  in  the 
summer  season — from  October  to  April — 
plenty  of  water  fell.  Often  the  storms  were 
torrential,  but  the  rain,  falling  on  sun¬ 
baked  land,  helped  the  vegetation  little. 
These  rain  storms  sometimes  flooded  the 
early  settlements;  brooks  turned  into  rag¬ 
ing  torrents  for  a  few  hours.  That  still 
happens  today,  but  engineers  are  slowly 
building  up  a  defense  against  these 
caprices  of  nature. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  ideal 
for  these  early  settlers  than  the  Roman 
(and  Spanish)  type  of  house  with  an  inner 
court,  which  was  adopted  in  this  colony. 
In  winter  the  nights  were  cold  but  the  days 
were  balmy,  and  while  it  was  impossible  to 
sit  in  the  rooms  for  long  periods  without  a 
fire,  the  courtyard  was  very  comfortable. 
.Ml  during  the  winter  months  the  sun 
poured  its  warmth  upon  Cordoba  from  an 
almost  cloudless  sky,  so  that  spending  the 
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Photnfraph  by  (Jervjiert  ^ 

A  CHAPEL  IN  THE  CORDOBA  HILLS 
This  was  built  by  the  Jesuits  in  1650. 


daylight  hours  out  of  doors  made  for  com¬ 
fort  as  well  as  health.  The  summer  season, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  long  and  hot,  and  a 
courtyard,  full  of  trees  and  plants,  where 
there  was  nearly  always  a  breeze  (for 
tordoba  is  a  windy  place),  was  a  sjxjt 
where  privacy  and  fresh  air  could  lie 
obtained. 

The  situation  of  the  city  made  it  espe¬ 
cially  warm  in  summer,  but  the  inhabitants, 
whenever  circumstances  made  it  possible, 
moved  out  to  the  mountains,  which  were 
delightfully  cool  in  comparison.  Many 
fX'ople  who  went  there  enjoyed  the  country 
life  so  much  that  they  stayed  on  per¬ 
manently,  staking  out  large  claims  for 
themselves,  rai.sing  cattle,  and  becoming 
almost  self-sufficient  with  the  aid  of  their 
Indian  servants.  Now  these  big  estates 
have  lieen  divided,  but  in  some  places  the 
old  walnut  trees  which  the  early  .settlers 


planted  and  the  chapels  which  they  never 
failed  to  build  are  still  standing. 

The  distance  fx'tween  Buenos  .Aires  and 
Clordoba  is  about  450  miles,  and  since  the 
country  is  flat,  men  could  make  the  trip 
very  easily  on  horseback  if  they  were  w  ill¬ 
ing  to  sleep  on  the  ground  at  night. 
How’ever,  since  such  a  journey  made  by 
oxcart  took  at  least  thirty  days,  it  was 
not  undertaken  lightly.  The  fierceness  of 
the  Indians  along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as 
well  as  .Spain’s  policy  with  reference  to 
trade  conspired  to  keep  Buenos  .Aires  from 
developing  rapidly,  so  the  residents  of 
Clordoba  were  more  inclined  to  l<K)k  to 
Lima,  Peru,  for  guidance  and  supplies 
than  to  the  city  which  was  later  on  to 
liecome  the  national  capital.  It  would 
have  required  courage  in  those  days  to 
[irophesy  that  Buenos  Aires  would  one  day 
1m*  called  “the  Paris  of  South  America.” 
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THE  CORDOBA  HILLS 


The  sun  and  breezes  of  these  IxMiitiful  hills  draw  many  visitors  the  year  round  to  fine  country  houses  and 
luxurious  hotels  and  to  unassuming  cottages  and  inns. 


CORDOBA 


Look  at  the  map  and  imagine  what  it 
must  have  meant  in  1 554  to  have  been  born 
in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  of  noble  Spanish 
lineage,  later  to  have  gone  to  Lima,  Peru, 
for  your  education,  and  after  deciding  to 
become  a  priest,  to  travel  up  and  down  the 
provinces  of  Tucuman,  Santiago  del 
Estero,  and  Cordoba  as  bishop.  That  in 
brief  gives  us  the  life  of  Fernando  de  Trejo 
y  Sanabria,  the  man  who  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  give  Cordoba  its  individual 
character.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
Roman  Catholic  C^hurch  decided  to  place  a 
seminary  here  for  the  training  of  its  priests, 
and  later  the  bishop,  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  educational  venture,  added 
cultural  courses,  endowing  the  institution 
with  his  personal  fortune.  The  courses 
given  were  on  a  par  with  those  studied  in 
the  universities  of  Europe  at  that  time. 
Later  the  seminary  for  priests  became  an 


institution  apart,  the  university  continuing 
without  a  break  to  this  day.  A  statue  of 
the  founder  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
principal  building  of  the  Universidad 
Nacional  de  Cordoba  and  the  street  on 
which  it  is  located  is  called  Obispo  Trejo  y 
Sanabria. 

For  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
the  university  has  had  an  enormous  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  trend  of  development  in 
this  region.  If  we  study  the  history  of 
Paraguay,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and 
even  other  more  distant  countries,  we  find 
that  their  leaders,  in  former  years,  received 
their  training  here  also.  Cordoba  has 
often  been  called  La  Docta  Ciudad  (The 
Learned  City)  and  it  deserves  the  name. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  for  we  find  the  same  evolution  here  as 
in  all  institutions  of  learning  founded  so 
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THE  UXIVERSITV  AND  ITS  FOUNDER 

Bishop  Trejo  y  Sanabria  founded  the  University 
of  Cordoba  more  than  300  years  ago. 

long  ago.  However,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  demands  made  on  students  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  those  of  our 
day.  Among  the  university  regulations 
of  that  time  we  find  the  following:  “The 
courses  shall  extend  over  a  period  of  six 
months  and  a  day.  In  order  to  pass  from 
one  to  another  an  examination  will  not  be 
required;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
before  the  secretary  by  means  of  two  sworn 
witnesses  that  the  student  has  heard  a 
certain  number  of  classes.”  How  the  girls 
and  Ixtys  of  today  would  rejoice  if  they  were 
allowed  to  prove  their  knowledge  in  the 
same  way ! 

A  few  years  after  the  university  was 
established,  the  need  for  a  pre[)aratory 


school  was  felt,  and  Duarte  Quiros, 
another  priest,  started  a  boarding  school 
for  boys,  called  Monserrat.  This  school 
had  its  third  centenary  celebration  in 
1937.  It  no  longer  has  a  boarding  depart¬ 
ment,  nor  is  it  under  the  church  today; 
it  has  adapted  itself,  as  has  the  university, 
to  the  educational  trends  of  the  times. 
How  much  more  we  expect  of  our  youth 
today  than  we  did  even  one  hundred 
years  ago!  The  early  pupils  of  Monserrat 
would  turn  in  their  graves  today  if  they 
knew  what  the  present  generation  is  learn¬ 
ing  of  science,  literature,  languages,  his¬ 
tory,  and  mathematics.  Surely  the  human 
race  ought  to  evolve  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  next  five  hundred  years  than  it  has 
in  the  past  million,  considering  how  illiter¬ 
acy  is  being  done  away  with,  science  is 
gaining  the  upper  hand  over  superstition, 
and  reason  is  taking  the  place  of  emotion 
in  governing  our  acts.  We  grow  impatient 
because  not  as  much  as  we  should  like  is 
being  accomplished  in  our  generation,  but 
a  glance  over  the  past  shows  us  how  far 
along  the  road  we  have  traveled  and  how 
our  speed  is  increasing  with  the  years. 

The  Church  has  always  been  very  power¬ 
ful  in  Cordoba.  Until  President  Sar- 
miento  invited  a  group  of  women  from 
the  United  States  to  come  down  and  found 
normal  schools  in  1870,  education  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
nuns.  The  different  orders  received  pieces 
of  land  in  the  town  when  the  city  was  first 
built  and  churches  were  erected  with  the 
quarters  for  the  monks  and  nuns  behind. 
The  Jesuit  Church  was  constructed  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  thick 
walls  ought  to  stand  until  doomsday. 

Among  his  various  projects  Domingo 
Sarmiento  (who  is  considered  by  many 
to  have  l^een  the  finest  president  Argen¬ 
tina  ever  had)  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
development  of  science  by  founding  the 
national  observatory.  Because  of  its  clear 
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sky  C'ordoba  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
new  institution,  which  was  erected  in  1870. 
The  first  director  was  Benjamin  Gould, 
an  American,  who  remained  eight  years 
and  did  an  excellent  piece  of  research 
work.  There  are  probably  many  persons 
who  know  of  this  inland  city  because  of 
the  astronomical  work  which  has  been 
done  there  who  would  never  have  heard 
of  it  otherwise. 

What  an  important  thing  water  is  in  our 
lives!  The  more  civilized  we  are  the  more 
we  want  to  use.  As  the  city  grew  the 
problem  of  the  water  supply  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  everybody.  Finally 
in  1888,  after  a  great  deal  of  reconnoi^er- 
ing,  the  ideal  place  was  found  for  building 
a  dam  in  the  mountains.  Now  it  was 
possible  to  store  up  the  water  which  fell 
so  torrentially  in  summer,  build  aqueducts 
and  irrigation  ditches,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  arable  land.  It  is  marvelous 
what  man  can  do  when  he  works  with 


nature!  In  reality  the  rainfall  of  Cordoba 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of 
London,  being  700  mm.  a  year  (28  in.); 
the  whole  difficulty  has  been  the  uneven 
distribution.  The  last  ten  years  have 
seen  the  building  of  other  dams  in  the 
province  which  will  greatly  change  the 
life  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Even  yet  you  can  find  now  and  then  a 
person  who  rememljers  the  days  when  long 
journeys  were  made  in  oxcarts,  .\bout 
seventy  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  go  from 
Cordoba  to  Rosario  by  train,  but  the  rest 
of  the  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  had  to  be  made 
by  boat.  Then  you  counted  on  a  three 
days’  journey.  Now  you  have  your  choice 
of  three  ways  of  going  to  Buenos  Aires; 
you  can  travel  in  a  day  or  night  train, 
which  takes  from  nine  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  one  you  choose;  you  can 
drive  in  your  own  car  over  an  excellent 
road,  your  speed  governed  only  by  the 
amount  of  prudence  which  you  decide  to 
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THE  COL'RTHOL'SE,  CORDOBA 


Foto  Williams 

A  SHOE  FACTORY 

This  factory,  one  of  several  in  Cordoba  utilizing  Argentine  leather,  is  particularly  interested  in  safety 


measures  for  ii 

exercise;  or  you  can  step  into  an  airplane 
(run  by  Americans)  which  will  get  you 
there  in  three  hours.  Planes  and  trains 
also  run  in  other  directions.  If  those 
Chilean  students  of  three  centuries  ago, 
who  made  the  dangerous  trip  across  the 
Andes  on  muleback  over  the  ancient 
trails  and  then  traveled  along  the  dusty 
road  through  the  province  of  San  Luis  to 
reach  the  University  of  Cordoba,  could 
see  their  descendants  stepping  into  an 
airplane  at  Santiago  and  stepping  out 
again  in  Cordoba,  clean  and  fresh  after  a 
three-hour  delightful  ride  over  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  they  would  feel  indeed 
that  the  age  of  miracles  had  arrived. 

Two  of  the  three  railroads  which  pass 
through  Cordoba  were  built  by  English 
capital  and  there  are  still  some  English¬ 
men  working  in  the  higher  administrative 


employees.  r 

posts,  although  not  so  many  as  formerly,  j 
There  are  branches  of  foreign  commercial  I 
houses  in  the  city  and  an  English,  an  f 
Italian,  a  German,  and  a  Spanish  bank,  [ 
which  serve  the  representatives  of  those  ■ 
nations  here.  Foreign  names  are  heard  | 
aplenty,  but  Cordoba  no  longer  needs  to 
import  university  professors  or  engineers; 
Argentines  are  equipped  to  fill  all  higher 
positions.  ' 

VVars  and  rumors  of  war  certainly  do  ^ 
not  advance  civilization,  and  the  youth 
of  Argentina  who  wish  to  go  abroad  to  ^ 
study,  sensing  this,  are  choosing  the  United  ^ 
States  instead  of  Europe  for  their  graduate  i 
work  in  these  days.  In  1932  a  group  of  ■ 
young  men  who  admired  the  United  States 
and  who  wi.shed  that  her  culture  were  bet-  ^ 
ter  known  in  Cordoba  started  an  associa-  s 
tion  there  with  that  as  their  aim.  Two  I 
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BUM  ETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


Copyrisht  by  Kobluiftnn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  VICEROY,  CORDOBA 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  similarities  and  differences  between  Argentine  and  American  colonial 

furnishings. 


American  women  were  asked  to  teach  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  the  founders  felt  that  such  classes 
would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  interesting 
in  the  association  people  who  perhaps 
would  not  otherwise  join.  Since  that  time 
many  lectures  have  been  given  by  Argen¬ 
tines  just  returned  from  the  United  States, 
and  thus  erroneous  ideas  about  that 
country  have  been  corrected.  It  is  mar¬ 
velous  to  find  out  how  many  things  the 
.'\rgentines  think  about  us  that  are  not  so! 
The  American  films  are  by  far  the  most 
[)opular  here,  and  since  the  movies  aim 
to  entertain,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
portray,  not  the  regular,  humdrum  hap¬ 
penings  of  life,  but  the  spectacular.  To 
judge  by  the  films,  one  would  conclude 
that  American  universities  are  institutions 
for  training  men  to  play  football,  and 
that  home  life  is  non-existent  in  the  United 
States. 

It  should  be  added  that  if  the  Argentine- 


American  Cultural  Institute  is  filling  a  need 
in  Cordoba,  groups  founded  on  similar 
lines  could  well  be  started  in  cities  in  the 
United  States.  My  experience  has  been 
that  while  Argentines  have  many  wrong 
ideas  about  us,  .Americans  have  no  ideas  at 
all  about  Argentina.  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  time  in  the  last  twenty-seven  years  in 
.Argentina,  where  1  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  acquainted  with  Europeans 
as  well  as  with  people  born  in  the  country; 
I  have  also  been  in  other  South  American 
republics  and  England,  and  I  have  come 
to  realize  that  everywhere  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  jump  at  conclusions  about  other 
nations  even  though  they  have  very  few 
facts  at  their  disposal.  Money  spent  today 
in  giving  young  jieoplc  a  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  life  of  other  countries  would 
save  the  cost  of  armaments  tomorrow. 

Until  recently  Cordoba  has  occupied  it¬ 
self  with  little  else  than  the  provincial  gov- 
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Icrnmcnt  and  its  educational  institutions, 
but  changes  are  coming  which  are  pulling 
^  people  out  of  the  old  ruts.  The  national 
i  government  has  built  a  large  airplane  fac- 

''  tory  here  which  requires  an  entirely  new 

Is  type  of  skill;  cement  is  being  made  in  the 
nearby  suburbs;  two  large  flour  mills  have 
up-to-date  machinery;  very  modern  shoe 
factories  have  been  erected;  and  lime  kilns 
produce  as  good  lime  as  is  to  be  found 
I  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Cordoba 
1  Hills  are  the  abode  of  many  of  the  richest 
families  of  Buenos  Aires  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  and  they  demand  good  roads 
and  hotels.  There  are  so  many  beautiful 
places  within  a  journey  of  an  hour  or  two 
from  Cordoba  by  car,  that  it  is  the  para¬ 
dise  of  the  picnic  lover.  The  population 
i  of  the  city  has  trebled  in  the  last  thirty 
I  years  and  it  is  now  estimated  to  be  about 


three  hundred  thousand.  Omnibuses 
make  it  possible  for  people  of  moderate 
means  to  move  out  to  the  suburbs,  where 
modern,  detached  houses  are  being  built, 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Every  year  brings 
improvements  to  the  stores,  the  city  pave¬ 
ments,  the  plazas  and  the  type  of  house 
being  put  up.  Now  that  lots  in  the  city  are 
more  expensive,  the  old-fashioned  style  of 
house  with  its  large  courtyard  is  no  longer 
practical,  so  the  architects  are  copying 
the  American  one-family  house  and  the 
apartment  building.  Smaller  families  and 
more  expensive  domestic  service  have 
changed  circumstances.  Those  of  us  who 
have  watched  the  phenomenal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  feel  that  Cordoba  is  destined  to 
become  the  Chicago  of  Argentina  in  the 
not  far  distant  future. 


Up  and  Down  in  the  Americas 

A  Geographical  Outline  for  Tourists 


The  prospective  traveler  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  from  the  United  States  finds  that  a 
brief  course  in  geography  is  a  prerequisite 
to  intelligent  preparation.  If  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  American  “Grand  Tour,”  he  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  lake  district  of 
southern  Argentina  and  Chile  is  about  as 
far  south  of  the  equator  as  New  York  is 
north.  Then  he  remembers  that  he  will 
run  the  gamut  of  season  and  climate,  for 
he  will  pass  through  the  entire  Torrid 
Zone  to  the  South  Temperate,  where  the 
seasons  are  opposite  to  those  in  the  North 
Temperate,  and  when  visiting  such  high¬ 
land  capitals  as  Mexico  City,  Quito  and 
La  Paz  will  find  that  because  of  their 
altitude  they  are  cold  at  night.  Finally, 
he  has  to  attend  to  the  routine  matter  of 
visas  or  tourist  cards,  and  becomes  newly 
aware  that  although  the  Americas  south 
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of  the  United  States  cover  an  area  only 
about  2.3  times  as  great  as  that  of  his  own 
country,  they  arc  divided  into  20  inde- 
jjendent  nations,  of  many  different  sizes 
and  shapes. 

In  the  settlement  of  .America  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  geography  was 
a  determining  factor.  The  early  discov¬ 
erers  and  explorers  sought  in  the  New 
World  tangible  and  durable  evidence  of 
wealth — gold,  silver,  other  metals,  and 
precious  stones.  To  find  such  treasures, 
no  effort  was  too  great  for  the  intrepid 
invaders,  and  in  the  first  hundred  years 
after  Columbus  the  Europeans  had  ex¬ 
plored  roughly  the  whole  of  the  continent 
south  of  what  is  now  the  United  .States, 
braving  tropical  lowlands,  breathtaking 
altitudes,  and  hostile  Indians.  Wherever 
there  was  a  promise  of  wealth,  a  settle- 
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mcnt  was  established,  whether  conditions 
were  favorable  or  not.  Sometimes  the 
promise  was  illusory,  and  the  settlement 
dwindled  in  importance  or  was  abandoned; 
in  other  cases  the  promise  was  more 
than  amply  fulfilled,  and  cities  grew  up 
that  even  in  colonial  times  could  vie  in 
size,  population  and  magnificence  with 
European  capitals. 

The  following  table  gives  the  capitals 
of  the  American  republics  and  their  present 
population: 


Country 

Capital 

Popula¬ 

tion 

2,  317,  755 

151,000 

Brazil . 

Rio  de  Janeiro .... 

1,585,  234 

Chile . 

843,  870 

271,  123 

63,  436 

552, 133 

Dominican  Re- 

Ciudad  Trujillo.  .  . 

71,297 

public 

107, 192 

El  Salvador .... 

San  Salvador . 

98,  555 

Guatemala . 

Guatemala  City .  .  . 

116,  000 

Haiti . 

Port-au-Prince .... 

125,  000 

40,  000 

1,  229,  576 

60,  342 

82,  872 

90,  000 

291,  531 

United  States. . . 

Washington . 

627,  000 

684,  036 

135,  253 

A  relief  map  of  the  Americas  makes 
prominent  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  continent,  the  rugged  mountain  wall 
that  follows  the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska 
to  Cape  Horn,  with  a  spur  in  northern 
South  America  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
\’cnezuela.  These  mountains  are  not 
always  a  single  range;  in  many  places 
they  separate  into  two,  .sometimes  into 
three,  divisions.  On  the  lofty  plateaus 


lying  between  them,  at  altitudes  of  5,000 
to  12,000  feet,  are  located  many  impor¬ 
tant  capitals,  from  Mexico  City  to  La  Paz. 
South  America  has  no  parallel  eastern 
range,  as  has  the  United  States;  instead, 
there  are  two  tablelands,  one  with  occa¬ 
sional  high  peaks,  extending  across  south¬ 
ern  Venezuela  and  touching  northern  Bra¬ 
zil  and  the  Guianas,  while  the  other,  rang¬ 
ing  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  in  altitude, 
covers  the  great  eastern  point  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  occupied  by  Brazil.  North  America 
has  one  great  river  system,  lying  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  United  States:  the  Mississippi  and 
its  affluents;  South  America  has  four:  the 
Magdalena,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  an  estuary  into  w'hich 
flow  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay. 

These  facts  w  ill  have  been  brought  home 
especially  to  those  who  have  seen  and 
studied  the  great  relief  map  on  permanent 
exhibit  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  the 
illuminated  map,  showing  communica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  geographic  features,  at  the 
exhibit  of  the  Union  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 

Moreover,  the  20  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics  extend  from  the  North  Temperate 
Zone  to  within  12  degrees  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle  (1,000  miles  farther  south  than  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope).  South  America,  at 
5  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  has  a 
width  several  hundred  miles  greater  than 
the  United  States.  And  although  Uru¬ 
guay  is  the  only  one  of  these  republics  that 
docs  not  lie  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  altitude  in  Latin  .-\merica  is  more 
important  than  latitude  for,  other  factors 
being  equal,  an  elevation  of  about  1,000 
feet  makes  3°  F.  diflerence  in  temperature. 

How  will  geographical  factors  affect  the 
traveler  going  down  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  to  Buenos  Aires,  across  to 
Chile,  up  the  west  coast  through  Central 
America  and  Mexico  and  home  via  the 
.Antilles? 


A  BEACH  IN  RIO 

A  shore  drive  of  11  miles,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  beaches  and  the  other  by  apartment  houses, 
hotels,  and  residences,  offers  a  series  of  views  of  Rio’s  magnihcient  setting. 

The  5,000-mile  trip  to  Rio,  the  first  and  exploration,  the  Portuguese  had  made 

Latin  American  port  of  call,  takes  13  pioneer  voyages  around  Africa  to  India 

days,  with  a  stop  at  Barbados  en  route.  and  other  parts  of  Asia  and  to  the  East 

Summer  clothes  are  in  order  on  shipboard,  Indies.  In  order  that  Spanish  and  Portu- 

for  the  greater  part  of  the  trip  is  in  the  guese  imperial  ambitions  might  not  con- 

tropics,  although  the  trade  winds  temper  flict,  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  was  signed 

the  heat.  The  ship  passes  the  mouth  of  in  1494,  dividing  the  western  world  and 

the  .Amazon  too  far  out  at  sea  for  the  giving  to  Portugal  the  right  to  lands  east 

great  muddy  fresh-water  torrent  that  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  370 

stains  the  .Atlantic  for  more  than  100  miles  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 

to  be  visible.  (For  those  who  would  like  and  to  Spain  those  west  of  the  line.  As 

first-hand  impressions  of  the  world's  that  line  passes  through  the  eastern  pro- 

mightiest  river  and  the  jungle,  there  are  jection  of  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the 

large  liners  and  airplanes  that  penetrate  Amazon,  Portugal  explored  and  settled 

1,000  miles  inland  to  the  city  of  Manaos,  the  region  known  as  Brazil, 

while  smaller  ocean  vessels  may  continue  Its  setting  makes  Rio  de  Janeiro  one  of 
1,300  miles  beyond  to  Iquitos.)  the  most  l)eautiful  cities  in  the  world,  for 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  capital  of  the  hills  and  mountains  studded  with  tropical 

Portuguese-speaking  nation  of  America.  verdure  form  its  backdrop.  Lying  just 

There  is  a  geographical  reason  for  that,  within  the  tropics,  its  seasons  are  the  wet 

too.  During  the  great  fjericKl  of  discovery  and  the  dry,  rather  than  the  hot  and  the 
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cold,  with  the  months  from  June  through 
September  the  most  pleasant,  although 
the  average  mean  temperature  varies  only 
about  ten  degrees  throughout  the  year, 
from  68.7°  to  79°  F. 

Even  the  briefest  visit  to  Brazil  is  in¬ 
complete  without  a  trip  to  Sao  Paulo,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Brazil,  overnight 
by  train  or  less  than  two  hours  by  air. 
Situated  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  the  city 
enjoys  a  more  temperate  climate  and 
bracing  air  than  the  national  capital,  and 
a  topcoat  will  be  needed  at  night,  if  not 
always  during  the  day.  There  are  frosts 
in  June,  and  winter  clothing  is  in  order  for 
several  months. 

Those  who  take  the  side  trip  to  Sao 
Paulo  usually  rejoin  the  ship  at  Santos, 
the  leading  coffee  port  of  the  world  and  a 
delightful  seaside  city.  The  journey  in  a 
luxurious  modern  train  will  give  the  travel¬ 
er  his  first  contact  with  the  engineering 
triumphs  characteristic  of  so  much  of  the 
railway  construction  on  the  continent,  for 
in  tw’o  hours  the  railroad  drops  3,000  feet 
through  picturesque  scenery. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Santos  he  will 
have  covered  the  900-odd  miles  to  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  the  only 
Latin  .American  republic  lying  wholly  in 
the  Temperate  Zone.  There  he  will  find 
the  familiar  succession  of  the  seasons,  but 
in  reverse,  June,  July,  and  August  being 
the  winter  months.  But  winters  are  not 
severe  and  summers  not  too  hot,  and  the 
splendid  beaches  that  extend  for  miles  along 
the  south  Atlantic  shore  invite  swimmers 
and  other  enthusiastic  summer  vi.sitors. 

One  hundred  thirty  miles  across  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  only  overnight  by  boat 
lies  the  capital  of  the  progressive  nation  of 
.‘\rgentina,  Buenos  Aires,  the  second  city  in 
size  on  the  American  continent.  Winter 
is  slightly  colder  and  summer  warmer  than 
in  Montevideo.  Fur  coats  are  worn  in 


winter  by  women  who  have  them  but,  as 
in  Washington,  they  are  a  luxury  rather 
than  a  necessity.  The  large  hotels  have 
central  heating.  This  great  city  has  mani¬ 
fold  attractions  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
its  gaiety  and  energy  charm  the  visitor. 

It  is  from  Buenos  Aires  that  the  visit  to 
Paraguay  will  probably  be  made,  a  few 
hours  by  air,  52  hours  by  train,  or  two  and 
a  half  days  by  boat  up  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay  Rivers.  The  capital,  Asuncion, 
although  only  about  125  miles  farther  from 
the  equator  than  Sao  Paulo,  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  and  so  is  much 
warmer  than  the  Brazilian  city. 

Asuncion  is  in  the  wet  and  dry,  rather 
than  the  hot  and  cold  season  belt,  and 
the  months  with  the  least  rainfall  are  June, 
July,  and  August,  while  August  and 
September  are  also  the  coolest  when, 
because  of  cold  winds  from  the  southern 
pampas,  warm  clothes  may  not  be  amiss. 
No  visitor  will  wish  to  leave  Asuncion 
without  some  of  its  famous  handmade 
lace,  called  nanduti. 

After  the  traveler  has  returned  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  is  ready  to  turn  his  face  west¬ 
ward,  he  has  a  choice  of  route  and  means  of 
transportation.  For  the  first  time  he  will 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Andes,  that 
mighty  mountain  wall  whose  loftiest  peak, 
.\concagua  (23,080  feet  high),  lies  in 
Argentina  near  the  Chilean  border. 

If  it  is  summer  in  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere,  the  route  via  Nahuel  Huapi 
National  Park  and  across  the  border  to 
the  Chilean  lake  district  (often  called  ‘“the 
Switzerland  of  America”)  is  very  tempting. 
In  this  way  he  will  see  some  of  the  broad 
wheatfields  and  the  sky-defined  pampas 
where  the  superior  Argentine  beef  is  bred, 
as  well  as  the  barren  upper  stretches  of 
Patagonia,  before  reaching,  the  marvelous 
scenery  of  the  lake  playgrounds  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  I'his  trip  is  not  feasi¬ 
ble  from  June  to  Octoix'r  because  of  snow. 
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and  may  offer  some  difficulties  in  the  latter 
month. 

The  traveler  may,  however,  prefer  to  go 
directly  from  one  capital  to  the  other,  by 
train  and  automobile,  if  service  on  the 
interrupted  section  of  the  railway  across 
the  Andes  has  not  Ixrcn  restored.  The 
train  leaves  every  Wednesday  evening  and 
passes  through  the  province  of  Mendoza, 
the  heart  of  the  wine-producing  section  of 
.Argentina,  in  the  foothills  of  the  .\ndes; 
the  motor  car  goes  directly  by  the  most 
famous  peace  monument  in  the  world, 
the  C'.hrist  of  the  Andes.  If  24  hours  seems 
too  long  to  spend  on  the  journey,  the  6- 
hour  air  trip  is  available  three  times  a 
week.  This  is  an  unforgettable  experience, 
when  one  is  neighbor  for  a  few  moments 
to  Aconcagua  and  its  hoary  fellows, 
“silent  in  pure,  thin  air.” 

Santiago,  the  handsome  capital  of  Chile, 


lies  in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  section 
of  the  republic,  the  central  third  of  the  long 
narrow  country,  between  the  nitrate 
deserts  to  the  north  and  the  cold,  rainy 
southern  archipelago.  The  city  enjoys  a 
fine  spring-like  climate  for  most  of  the 
year,  with  colder  weather  in  winter,  when 
light  falls  of  snow  sometimes  occur.  The 
accessibility  of  the  snow-clad  Andes  has 
recently  made  skiing  a  popular  sport  (a 
team  of  skiers  from  the  United  States  went 
to  Chile  last  July  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  to  compete  with  Chilean  athletes.) 

Northward  bound,  the  traveler  sails 
from  the  chief  port  of  Chile,  V’alparaiso, 
whose  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Santiago, 
although  with  less  variation  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  As  his  ship  skirts  the  coast,  he  can 
see  the  Andes  behind  the  shore,  green  at 
first,  then  bleak  and  tawny  as  the  desert 
begins.  He  will  remember  that  this  whole 
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A  DIESEL  TRAIN 


This  train,  which  operates  in  the  Cordoba  Hills,  is  a  shorter  edition  of  those  which  run  between  Sao 
Paulo  and  Santos  in  Brazil  and  between  Santiago  and  the  Chilean  lake  district. 
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range  is  comix)scd  of  comparatively  new 
mountains,  still  adjusting  themselves  to 
geological  strains  and  stresses,  as  active 
volcanoes  and  occasional  earthquakes 
testify. 

Although  he  may  land  at  .\ntofagasta 
and  take  the  30-hour  train  journey  to  La 
Paz,  722  miles  away,  the  more  customary 
route  is  from  the  port  of  Mollendo,  in  Peru. 
A  stop  at  Arequipa,  lying  in  a  beautiful 
valley  7,600  feet  above  sea  level,  will 
prepare  him  for  the  altitudes  he  will 
experience  in  Bolivia. 

En  route  between  Arequipa  and  Puno  a 
side  trip  not  to  be  missed  is  to  Cuzco* 
The  capital  of  the  Incas  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  immediately  preceding  the  Spanish 
conquest,  Cuzco  was  long  a  flourishing 
city,  and  many  of  the  colonial  buildings 
are  built  on  Inca  foundations.  In  the 
immediate  outskirts  are  many  interesting 
ruins,  such  as  Saesahuaman,  but  the  most 


striking,  which  require  at  least  a  long  day's 
excursion,  are  at  Machu  Picchu,  redis¬ 
covered  and  explored  by  former  United 
States  Senator  Hiram  Bingham.  The 
train  ride  along  the  valley  from  Juliaca  to 
Cuzco  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  the 
bright  garments  of  the  Indians,  varying  at 
every  village,  add  color  and  interest  to  the 
scene. 

At  Puno  he  will  take  an  overnight  trip 
by  steamer  on  Lake  Titicaca,  the  highest 
body  of  steam-navigable  water  in  the 
world — nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  above 
sea  level.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lake  he 
is  three  and  a  half  hours  from  La  Paz,  at 
1 2.000  feet.  New'  apartments  and  factories 
show  that  it  has  gone  in  for  modern  archi¬ 
tecture.  Although  the  Bolivian  capital 
lies  well  within  the  tropics,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  altitude  and  cold  winds  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  give  it  an  annual 
mean  temperature  of  50°  F.  And  as  the 


PliotocrMph  by  Curphey  aad  Jofr^,  Lida. 

HOTEL  O’HIGGINS,  VI.NA  DEL  MAR 

Vina  del  Mar  is  one  of  the  most  famous  Chilean  seaside  resorts.  Its  casino  and  luxurious  hotel  arc 
crowded  with  visitors  in  the  summer  season,  from  Dcceml>cr  to  .March. 


LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA 

Higher  than  tliis  city,  set  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  towers  the  majestic  Andine  jjeak  of  Illimani. 


rarefied  atmosphere  makes  any  undue 
exertion  a  great  effort  for  those  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  living  in  high  places,  warm 
clothing  is  very  much  in  order.  A  hot 
water  bag  is  most  comforting  at  night. 

.\n  interesting  day’s  excursion  from  La 
Paz  is  to  the  ruins  at  Tiahuanaco,  which 
may  be  glimpsed  from  the  train.  The 
carved  monoliths  belong  to  a  civilization 
far  older  than  the  Inca  Empire. 

Sailing  again  northward,  from  Mollendo 
to  Callao,  the  Andes  still  bound  the  eastern 
horizon.  Lima,  only  eight  miles  inland 
from  Callao,  is  the  one  west  coast  capital 
at  sea  level.  Proud  of  its  colonial  palaces, 
it  also  boasts  fine  new  sections.  .Although 
much  nearer  the  equator  than  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  Atlantic,  Lima  is  a  great 
deal  cooler  because  of  the  Humboldt 
Current,  which  sweeps  up  from  the  .Antarc¬ 
tic  regions.  .Although  the  annual  rainfall 


is  slight — totaling  1 .89  inches — heavy  mists 
obscure  the  sun  for  much  of  the  year. 
January,  February  and  March  are  gener¬ 
ally  sunny  and  warm.  The  interior  of 
many  buildings  is  chilly,  because  the  use  of 
central  heating  is  not  widespread. 

From  Lima  an  exciting  day’s  excursion 
can  be  taken  by  rail  halfway  up  the  Andes 
and  back.  If  more  time  is  available,  a 
motor  trip  to  the  great  plateau  lying 
between  the  eastern  and  western  branches 
of  the  .Andes,  and  down  to  the  “montana”, 
as  the  Peruvians  call  the  eastern  jungle 
forest  region,  is  most  worthwhile.  This 
highest  highway  in  the  world  surmounts 
the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  practically 
three  miles. 

The  entrance  to  Ecuador,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  equator  which  passes 
through  it,  is  the  modern  port  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  30  miles  inland  at  the  head  of  the 
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A  PATIO  I\  AREQLTPA 

gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  city  is  a 
shining  example  of  modern  progress  in 
sanitation,  for  a  quarter-century  ago  it  was 
disease-ridden  and  shunned  by  vessels 
engaged  in  international  trade.  Now  it 
is  a  Class  A  port,  thriving  and  populous. 
It  has  a  fairly  constant  high  temperature, 
less  comfortable  during  the  rainy  months 
from  December  to  May. 

Quito,  although  only  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  away  by  air,  is  a  long  day's 
journey  by  rail;  in  fact,  until  within  the 
past  few  months,  it  was  a  two-day  journey, 
broken  at  Riobamba,  many  jieople  pre¬ 
ferring  to  make  the  Riobamba-Quito 
stage  by  motor.  The  railway,  completed 
in  1908,  was  one  of  the  last  major  lines 
constructed  in  .South  America,  because  of 
the  engineering  difficulties  encountered  in 
scaling  the  precipitous  Andes  (in  one  .SO- 


mile  stretch  the  ascent  is  9,700  feet,  and  a 
double  switchback  just  above  Sibamlje 
lifts  the  train  300  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a 
mile).  The  sights  along  the  route  vary 
from  sugarcane,  bananas  and  egrets  to 
snow-capped  volcanoes. 

Quito  is  17  miles  south  of  the  equator 
but  at  an  altitude  of  9,350  feet.  The 
traveler  who  has  not  Ix'en  warned  learns 
to  his  cost  that  warm  clothing  is  an  es¬ 
sential.  The  sun  during  the  day  is  bright 
— Quitenos  boast  that  they  enjoy  “eternal 
spring'’ — but  the  temperature  falls  with 
the  sudden  tropical  darkness,  and  in  the 
unheated  buildings  there  is  a  penetrating 
cold.  It  is  also  cool  in  the  magnificent 
churches,  which  have  some  of  the  finest 
carvings  in  the  world.  The  rains  are 
heaviest  from  January  to  May. 

In  Colombia  the  difficulties  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  Bogota  and  the  coasts  of 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  explain 
why  its  Scadta  is  the  oldest  commercial 
air  transportation  company  in  continuous 
operation  in  the  world. 

The  traveler  from  the  south  who  does 
not  wish  to  use  international  and  Colom¬ 
bian  air  transportation  will  disembark  in 
Buenaventura  and  proceed  via  Cali,  in 
the  fertile  Cauca  valley,  to  Bogota  by  rail 
and  automobile,  a  two  and  a  half  day  trip. 

Bogota,  “the  Athens  of  .America”,  lies  on 
a  vast  .Andine  sabana,  at  an  altitude  of 
8,560  feet,  guarded  by  the  twin  peaks  of 
Guadalupe  and  Monserrate.  The  climate 
is  cool,  with  two  seasons  of  rain,  heavy 
from  March  to  May,  and  frequent  from 
SeptemlK-r  to  Novemlier.  E.xcursions  may 
lie  taken,  however,  to  lower  altitudes, 
where  summer  temperature  reigns. 

Caracas,  the  remaining  South  American 
cajiital,  may  lie  reached  by  road  or  by 
connecting  airplane  services.  If  the  trav¬ 
eler  ch(X).ses  to  go  from  Bogota  by  highway, 
he  must  Ix!  prepared  for  sudden  changes 
in  altitude  and  therefore  in  temperature. 


IN  THE  JESUIT  CHURCH,  QUITO 

A  burst  of  glory  greets  the  visitor  entering  this  church,  for  the  car\’ings  here  shown  are  entirely  covered  with 
gold  leaf,  as  are  the  many  altars  and  the  traceries  on  ceiling  and  pillars. 
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C’ucuta,  near  the  \'enezuelan  border,  is 
low  and  very  hot;  San  Cristobal,  across 
the  frontier,  is  higher  but  still  warm;  and 
in  \’enezuela  the  road  crosses  a  14,000 
foot  pass  and  descends  to  sea  level  before 
ending  at  Caracas,  about  3,000  feet 
high.  This  city  is  warm,  but  usually  not 
uncomfortably  so,  during  the  daytime,  and 
delightfully  cool  at  night.  The  months  of 
the  rainy  season,  June  to  Octoljer,  are  the 
least  pleasant.  Under  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  many  advances  are  being  made  in 
social  progress. 

From  Venezuela  the  traveler  on  the 
“Grand  Tour”  may  go  westward  to 
Panama  by  boat  or  airplane.  The  two 
cosmopolitan  cities  at  either  end  of  the 
canal.  Colon  and  Panama,  are  hot,  and, 
except  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year,  the  rainfall  is  heavy.  The  republic 


has  delightful  mountain  resorts,  however, 
where  the  climate  is  spring-like.  Game 
fishing  oflf  Panama  is  a  great  attraction 
to  many  visitors. 

The  mountainous  Central  American 
nations,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  lie  wholly 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  climate  of  their  in¬ 
land  capitals  varies  with  the  altitude. 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  lies  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Managua  only  140  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  Guatemala  City  is  almost  a 
mile  high  (4,880  feet).  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  the  next  highest  (3,816  feet)  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains,  many  of  them 
pleasant  excursion  objectives;  Tegucigalpa 
(3,200  feet)  is  comfortable  during  the 
rainy  season,  but  even  during  the  hottest 
weather  the  nights  are  usually  cool;  San 
Salvador  (2,200  feet),  only  23  miles  from 


THE  MAI.\  SQUARE,  MEXICO  CITY 

This  sqtian*,  ncjw  busy  with  mtxlrrn  trafTic,  has  seen  the  changing;  life  of  the  Mexican  capital  for  more 

than  four  centuries. 


LAKE  ATITLAN,  GUATEMALA 

Around  this  beautiful  highland  lake  are  villages  of  Indians  descended  from  the  tribes  populating  the  region 
when  the  Spaniards  first  came.  The  Indians  still  w’eave  their  bright  garments  by  hand  and  preserve 
many  other  customs  of  their  ancestors. 


the  coast,  has  usually  a  warm  climate. 
Occasionally  the  city  is  visited  by  tor¬ 
rential  tropical  rains,  which  last  from  two 
or  three  days  to  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
are  capable  of  doing  great  damage.  In 
all  these  countries  the  dry  season  is  from 
November  or  December  through  .\pril. 

Mexico  City  lies  just  within  the  tropics, 
but  its  altitude  of  7,500  feet  is  one  of  the 
many  things  that  make  it  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  visit.  It  is  hot  during  the  day¬ 
time  in  April,  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
but  even  during  the  rainy  period  the 
showers  are  generally  short  and  occur  at 
the  same  time  of  day.  Coolness  falls  on 
the  city  at  sundown  and  a  coat  is  necessary. 
Visitors  who  bring  sunhelmcts  furnish 
much  amusement. 

One  of  the  most  famous  pre-Columbian 
sites  in  Mexico  is  Chichen  Itza,  in  Yuca¬ 


tan.  There,  in  a  clearing  in  the  jungle,  lie 
imposing  Maya  remains,  many  of  them 
restored;  they  give  the  visitor  a  good  idea 
of  the  high  civilization  attained  by  the 
Mayas.  It  is  hot  in  Yucatan  throughout 
the  year;  the  time  to  visit  the  site  is  from 
December  to  May,  for  during  the  rainy 
season  much  of  the  work  is  suspended,  and 
few'  care  to  brave  the  discomfort  attendant 
on  the  journey  at  that  time  of  year. 

The  three  Antillean  republics — Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic — are 
well  known  as  delightful  places  in  which 
to  escape  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter. 
But  islands  have  the  added  advantage  of 
profiting  by  any  winds  that  blow,  and 
summer  cruises  have  proved  to  thousands 
of  Americans  that  even  though  these 
islands  lie  in  the  tropics,  the  heat  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  trade  winds.  Each  of  the 
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capitals,  Habana,  Port-au-Prince,  and  Such  intellectual  luggage  may  be  ob- 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  is  also  the  chief  port  of  its  tained  from  serious  books,  like  The  Repuh- 

country,  but  not  the  only  interesting  spot.  lies  of  South  America  (Royal  Institute  of 

Beaches,  inland  towns,  and  highland  International  Affairs,  1937);  Z.an</aw(/ 

resorts  offer  a  variety  of  attractions  that  Society  (George  McC.  McBride,  1936);  or 

will  make  the  traveler's  last  impressions  (J.  H.  Plenn,  1939);  or  from 

of  his  trip  as  pleasant  as  his  first.  lighter  but  equally  informative  works  like 

Rio  (Hugh  Gib.son,  1937);  Introduction  to 
So  when  a  traveler  packs  his  bags  for  Argentina  ^Alexander  VV.  Weddell,  1939); 

the  “Grand  Tour’’,  he  should  bear  in  or  Four  Keys  to  Guatemala  (Kelsey  and  Os- 

mind  both  latitude  and  altitude,  and  take  Ixirne,  1939  [the  first  book  cn  Guatemala 

an  assortment  of  both  winter  and  summer  to  be  approved  by  the  national  Academy 

clothing.  .\  separate  fur  is  particularly  of  Geography  and  History]).  And  if  the 

convenient  for  women  who  are  going  to  traveler  wishes  to  make  his  own  choice 

one  of  the  highland  capitals,  where  the  from  a  longer  list,  he  will  find  aid  in  the 

sun  is  warm  outdoors  and  the  interior  of  Selected  List  of  Books  {in  English)  on  Latin 

buildings  cool.  In  addition  to  this  mate-  America  issued  in  January  1939  by  the  Co¬ 
rial  luggage,  equipment  by  reading  and  lumbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan 

study  to  appreciate  what  one  is  to  see  is  American  Union.  This  w'ill  be  sent  on  re- 

particularly  desirable,  for  “he  who  would  quest  to  the  Library,  and  the  Travel  Divi- 

bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  sion  of  the  Union  will  gladly  answer  in¬ 

take  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him.”  quiries  as  to  routes  and  other  related  topics. 


Alberto  Cabero  Diaz, 
Ambassador  of  Chile  in  Washington 


Aiberto  Cabero  Diaz,  who  on  May  25, 
1939  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  his 
letters  of  credence  as  Ambassador  of  Chile 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  teacher, 
author,  lawyer,  president  of  the  Senate,  and 
cabinet  member;  he  was  Minister  of  Nat¬ 
ional  Defense  when  appointed  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  post.  W'hen  received  by  the  President 
he  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  the  first  Chief  of  Mission 
to  the  United  States  named  by  the  Government  of 
His  Excellency  Don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  repre¬ 
senting  what  we  Chileans  hope  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  which  we  flatter  ourselves  to  believe 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  social  justice  and  humani¬ 
tarian  purposes  of  the  New  Deal  policies  which  are 
the  foundation  of  Your  Excellency’s  administra¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

Between  Chile  and  the  United  States  there  are 
unusual  Ijonds  of  friendship  and  esteem,  cherished 
and  fostered  for  more  than  a  century.  For  my 
Government,  I  pledge  a  constant  devotion  to  the 
strengthening  and  furthering  of  such  already 
existing  ties,  and  beg  to  express  the  fer%-ent  wish 
that  additional  fields  of  mutual  interest  may  be 
found,  wherein  our  jjeoples  may  work  together  in 
frank  and  loyal  cooperation  with  fruitful  results. 

Chile  is  perhaps  of  all  the  countries  of  America 
the  most  distant  geographically  from  the  United 
States;  but  we  feel  ourselves  very  near  to  the  heart 
of  this  great  nation  because  of  the  similarity  of 
our  democratic  organization,  our  advanced  social 
Icijislation,  the  abundance  of  our  raw  materials, 
the  unity  of  our  people,  and  because  we  have  been 
favored  by  such  im|)ortant  investments  of  North 
•American  capital  for  the  promotion  of  our  mining 
and  other  industries. 

The  President  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

Your  Excellency’s  statement  of  the  faith  of  the 
the  Government  of  Chile  in  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  of  the  firm  intention,  in  conso¬ 
nance  therewith,  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  your  country  is  one  worthy  of 
C’.hile.  Those  problems,  1  know,  have  Ijeen  most 
seriously  aggravated  by  the  devastation  wrought 
by  the  earthquake  of  January  24.  The  .•\merican 


people  and  Government  have  the  greatest  sym¬ 
pathy  and  admiration  for  the  fortitude  and  cour¬ 
age  displayed  by  the  Chilean  nation  in  the  face 
of  that  catastrophe. 

As  you  so  correctly  p>ointed  out,  Mr.  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  our  two  countries  have  enjoyed  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  friendship  and  mutually  beneficial  cooper¬ 
ation.  You  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  sincere 
intention  of  my  Government  to  spare  no  effort 
to  continue  to  develop  that  relationship.  Both 
nations  have  much  to  gain  from  a  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  principles  of  mutual  respect,  equi¬ 
table  dealing  and  democratic  coofjeration.  In 
that  way,  also,  we  shall  forward  that  system  of 
peaceful,  just  and  constructive  international  rela¬ 
tions  to  which  the  twenty-one  .American  Repub¬ 
lics  are  pledged. 

To  the  fact  that  Schor  Cabero  was  left 
fatherless  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  began 
early  to  work  is  doubtless  due  his  interest 
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and  activity  in  connection  with  lalxir 
unions.  Although  he  was  born  at  Santia¬ 
go  in  1876,  he  spent  his  early  youth  in 
C'.onstituci6n,  a  beautiful  seaside  town 
south  of  the  capital.  He  went  through 
high  school  in  Santiago,  however.  Soon  he 
became  teacher  in  another  secondary 
school  there  and  later  inspector  and  vice¬ 
principal  of  a  vocational  school.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  studying  law  at  the 
University  of  Chile,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1903. 

Having  moved  to  Antofagasta,  Sehor 
Cabero  practiced  law  there  for  several 
years,  serv'ing  as  counsel  for  several  British 
firms.  He  then  entered  public  life  in 
Iquique,  where  he  was  State  Attorney  and 
acting  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
During  these  years  in  the  mining  regions, 
he  helped  the  labor  unions  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  activities,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Antofagasta. 
His  friends  rewarded  him  by  electing  him 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  from  1915  to  1918.  .^fter 


some  time  out  of  politics  he  became  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Province  of  Antofagasta,  and  in 
1924  was  elected  senator  from  that  district, 
which  returned  him  to  the  same  position  in 
1932.  His  colleagues  elected  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senate  for  1932-33. 

In  1932,  with  Carlos  Davila  and  Xolasco 
C'ardenas,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Government  Junta  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  form  the  transition  to  a 
prompt  reestablishment  of  constitutional 
government,  .\ftcr  16  days,  when  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case,  Sehor  Cabero 
resigned.  In  1937,  during  President  .Mes- 
sandri’s  last  administration,  he  was  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Land  and  Colonization. 

Chile y  los  Chilenos,  published  in  1936,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  .Ambassador’s  country 
and  countrymen  from  an  economic  view¬ 
point,  against  a  historical,  political  and 
social  background  from  early  days  down 
to  the  present  era. 

The  Ambassador  occupies  Chile’s  seat 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union. 


'  ’  -v. 


United  States — Paraguay 
Financial  Agreement 


Through  an  exchange  of  notes  on  June 
13,  1939,  between  the  President  Elect  of 
Paraguay,  General  Jose  Felix  Estigarribia, 
then  his  country’s  Minister  to  Washington*, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  a  financial 
agreement  w'as  effected  by  which  the 
United  States  will  extend  credits  not 
exceeding  $500,000  at  any  one  time  to 
assist  the  Government  of  Paraguay  in 
expanding  Paraguayan  foreign  commerce 
and  economic  relations  with  the  United 
States  through  a  policy  of  meeting 
promptly  commercial  obligations  to  United 
States  nationals  and  concerns  and  reduc¬ 
ing  seasonal  and  unusual  fluctuations  in 
the  exchange  rate  of  the  peso. 

In  addition  credits  in  amounts  yet  to 
be  determined  will  be  granted  for  financ¬ 
ing  purchases  and  essential  services  in  the 
United  States  for  the  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  transportation  facilities 
of  Paraguay  and  for  the  development  of 
other  projects  designed  to  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  Paraguayan 
people. 

The  exchange  of  notes  was  supplemented 
by  a  letter  to  General  Estigarribia  from 
Mr.  \Varren  Lee  Pierson,  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which 
will  undertake,  either  directly  or  through 
United  States  commercial  banks,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  alxjve-mentioned  credits  to  the 
Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  del  Paraguay. 
The  credits  in  the  total  amount  of  $500,000 
are  to  Ije  utilized  from  time  to  time  as 
required  prior  to  June  30,  1941,  To  per¬ 
mit  the  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  del  Paraguay 
to  liquidate  its  obligations  each  availmcnt 
shall  be  payable  in  equal  quarterly  install- 
biographical  sketch  in  the  BULLETIN  for  "July 
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ments  during  a  period  not  exceeding  36 
months,  and  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
3.6  percent  per  annum.  All  obligations 
are  to  be  liquidated  on  or  before  June  30, 
1944. 

Individual  expenditures  under  the  con¬ 
struction  program  formulated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Paraguay  shall  follow  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  partic¬ 
ular  projects  and  the  certification  as  to 
their  necessity  by  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  credits  for  the  financing  in  the  United 
States  of  equipment,  materials  and  essen¬ 
tial  services  will  take  the  form  of  discount¬ 
ing  of  serial  notes,  to  be  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
per  annum  and  maturing  over  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

In  his  note  to  Secretary  Hull  General 
Estigarribia  said: 

...  I  truly  regret  that  my  stay  in  the  United 
States  must  be  relatively  short.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  progress  of  this  country  in  all  matters  is  a 
pierpetual  source  of  education  for  all  the  other 
new  countries  of  our  continent  and  we  all  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  here.  But  above  all,  the  cordial 
hospitality  and  the  friendly  understanding  which 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  Your  Excellency  have  consistently 
shown  me  have  been  for  me  a  cause  of  satisfaction 
which  I  can  never  forget.  They  reveal  to  me  how 
sincere  and  effective  is  the  determination  of  His 
Excellency  President  Roosevelt,  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Your  Excellency,  to  convert  into  reality 
the  policy  of  true  cooperation  and  good  will 
between  the  American  Republics  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  so  wisely  pursues. 
I  carry  to  my  country  the  most  ardent  admiration 
for  the  notable  talents  as  a  statesman  of  His 
Excellency  the  President  and  for  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  of  Your  Excellency. 

The  peaceful  and  successful  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia, 
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SIGNING  THE  FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT  BEIAVEEN  PARAGUAY  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

General  Estigarribia  and  Secretary  Hull  are  seated;  standing,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Herbert  Feis,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Adviser,  Department  of  State;  E.  C.  Collado,  Division  of  American  Republics,  Department  of 
State;  Jesse  Jones,  then  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  now  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Loan  Agency;  Laurence  Duggan,  Chief,  Division  of  American  Republics,  Department  of  State; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Warren  L.  Pierson,  President  of  the  Exf)ort-Imp)ort 
Bank;  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State;  and  Pablo  Ynsfriin,  then  Counselor,  now  Charge 
d’Affaires,  of  the  Paraguayan  Legation. 


which  was  agreed  ujxjn  by  the  two  parties  with 
the  a.ssistance  of  the  six  mediatory  nations  >  at 
the  Chaco  Peace  Ckinfcrence  leaves  my  country 
free  to  devote  itself  to  the  constructive  task  of 
developing  its  natural  resources.  Paraguay  knows 
from  bitter  experience  what  sacrifices  and  what 
diversion  of  energies  from  economic  and  social 
progress  are  impKjsed  by  war.  It  turns  from  the 
sword  to  the  ploughshare  with  deep  satisfaction, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  freely-expressed  choice  of 
the  Paraguayan  people.  I  realize,  as  do  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  faces 
us,  but  we  are  determined  to  succeed  and  to 
obtain  those  Ijenefits  of  modern  civilization  which 
will  mean  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  . 

2  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  the  United  States 
and  Uruguay. 


General  Estigarribia  then  expressed  the 
appreciation  of  the  Government  of  Para¬ 
guay  for  the  cooperation  which  the 
United  States  is  already  extending  to  his 
country  in  studying  and  encouraging  the 
expansion  of  production  of  non-competi¬ 
tive  agricultural  products  and  stated  that 
any  further  help  which  the  United  States 
might  give  Paraguay  in  developing  the 
nation’s  economy  and  expanding  economic 
relations  with  the  United  States  would 
further  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the 
cordial  relations  so  happily  existing  Ijc- 
tween  the  two  countries.  In  closing  he 
added  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
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mcnt  of  Paraguay  to  accord  every  appropri¬ 
ate  protection  and  security  to  encourage 
the  investment  of  capital  and  technical 
experience  of  United  States  citizens  in  the 
development  of  Paraguay’s  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

Secretary  Hull’s  note  said  in  part; 

...  I  have  received  with  pleasure  your  communi¬ 
cation  of  June  13,  1939  with  reference  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increased  economic  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  which  I 
have  discussed  with  you  from  time  to  time  during 
the  period  of  your  residence  in  Washington.  You 
also  inform  me  of  your  early  departure  for  your 
own  country  due  to  the  change  in  Government 
which  is  to  take  place  in  Paraguay  on  August  15. 

Please  accept  once  again  my  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  election  to  the  high  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Paraguay,  and  my  assurances  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  pleasure  afforded  me  by  our  association 
during  your  mission  in  Washington.  Your 
generous  comment  with  respect  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  myself  is  very  deeply  appreciated. 

It  has  been  for  us  a  pleasure  to  have  given  you  the 
full  measure  of  our  assistance  and  cooperation 
during  your  mission,  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
oppxrrtunity  to  assure  you  of  their  continuance 
during  the  preriod  of  your  Presidency.  I  am  happy 
to  learn  of  your  wholehearted  approval  of  the 
policy  of  inter-American  coop)cration  which  in  the 
light  of  sombre  developments  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  takes  on  added  impiortance. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  confronting  your 
country  as  a  result  of  the  Chaco  war  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  development  of  its  resources  and 
I  am  sure  that  our  two  Governments  can  cooperate 
with  mutual  advantage  in  solving  these  problems. 
The  United  States  is  very  pleased  to  have  had  a 
part  in  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
negotiations  at  Buenos  Aires  which  culminated 
in  the  Treaty  of  July  21,  1938,  between  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia,!  thus  bringing  to  an  end  a  long  and 
costly  dispute  in  a  manner  which  presents  to  the 
world  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  international 
disputes  can  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

.\fter  speaking  of  the  assistance  which 
the  United  States  was  w'illing  to  lend  Para¬ 
guay,  Secretary  Hull  said  in  conclusion: 
“It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  my  Government 
that  the  arrangements  outlined  in  the  fore- 
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going  paragraphs  will  be  carried  through 
successfully,  that  they  will  result  in  genuine 
advantages  to  both  countries,  and  that  they 
will  furnish  another  example  of  the  mutu¬ 
ally  profitable  cooperation  possible  among 
the  American  republics.” 

Before  his  departure  from  Washington 
General  Estigarribia  was  the  object  of 
many  attentions.  On  the  day  the  financial 
agreement  was  signed  he  was  entertained 
by  President  Roosevelt  at  a  farewell 
luncheon  at  the  White  House.  On  May  5 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  of  which  General  Estiga¬ 
rribia  had  been  a  member  while  serving 
his  country  as  Minister  to  Washington 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic.  On  this  occasion  the  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
addressed  General  Estigarribia  as  follows: 

We  have  assembled  today  with  a  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose  in  view:  first,  to  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
our  sincere  felicitations  on  the  high  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upKjn  you  by  your  fellow  countrymen  in 
electing  you  to  the  highest  office  within  their 
gift,  and  secondly,  to  express  our  regret  that  we  are 
soon  to  lose  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Governing  Board.  During  the  period 
of  your  incumbency  as  Minister  of  Paraguay  at 
Washington  you  have  given  to  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  constant  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation  and  we  are  all  deeply  grateful  for  the 
outstanding  service  that  you  have  rendered. 

You  are  soon  to  take  over  the  manifold  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  your  country. 
In  the  administration  of  that  high  office  we  know 
that  we  may  count  on  your  continued  interest  and 
coojDcration  in  the  work  of  the  Union. 

I  feel  certain  that  I  am  giving  expression  to  the 
sentiments  of  all  your  colleagues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  when  I  extend  to  you  our  heartfelt 
wishes  for  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  important  duties  which  you  are 
soon  to  undertake.  We  combine  therewith  the 
hop>e  that  during  the  p>eriod  of  your  administration 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay  will  enjoy  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  measure  of  well-being  and  prosperity. 
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FAREW  ELL  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
UNION  IN  HONOR  OF  GENERAL  ESTIGARRIBIA 


In  acknowledging  the  tribute  paid  him 
by  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Board,  General  Estigarribia  said; 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kind  words  that  our  Chairman  has  just  addressed 
to  me  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  Governing  Board,  in  stating  the  two  main 
purposes  of  this  gathering.  Please  accept  my 
appreciation  of  your  cordial  congratulations;  I 
assure  you  that  I  too  feel  deeply  my  coming  separa¬ 
tion  from  your  midst.  While  I  have  been  serving 
as  Minister  of  my  country  in  W'ashington,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  con¬ 
stant  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  pre¬ 
vailing  among  us  all,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  Republics,  a  spirit  that  finds  concrete 


expression  in  this  institution,  which  offers  and 
will  continue  to  offer  so  many  services  to  the 
continental  cause. 

I  believe  I  have  truly  identified  myself  with  this 
institution,  and  my  departure  from  Washington 
will  not  mean  that  my  efforts  to  further  Pan 
American  ideals  will  in  any  way  be  abated.  I 
shall  take  with  me  to  my  country,  as  valuable 
encouragement,  the  good  wishes  just  expressed 
for  the  success  of  the  duties  that  I  have  been 
summoned  to  assume.  I  beg  you  to  remember 
that  in  Paraguay  I  shall  still  be  your  good  friend 
and  indefatigable  co-worker.  I  thank  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  for  your  good  wishes  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  my  country,  and  request  you  to 
accept  mine  for  the  prosperity  of  all  the  American 
Republics. 
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First  Inter-American  Tourist  Congress 


Its  Practical  Results 

JOSE  TERCERO* 

ChifJ,  Travel  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  First  Inter-American  Travel  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  San  Francisco  from  April 
14  to  21,  1939.  More  than  two  hundred 
delegates,  representing  governmental  bu¬ 
reaus  and  private  tourist  organizations  of 
the  twenty-one  .American  Republics  and 
Canada,  met  to  discuss  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  in  their  field  requiring  immediate  at¬ 
tention  and  to  recommend  practical  plans 
for  promoting  and  developing  inter-.\meri- 
can  tourist  travel  consistently,  orderly,  and 
uninterruptedly.  spirit  of  cordial  co¬ 
operation  and  the  willingness  to  listen  to 
diverse  opinions,  frequently  representing 
conflicting  interests,  were  the  dominant 
notes  in  the  discussions  of  the  Congress, 
which  elected  as  its  President  Mr.  D.  Leo 
Dolan,  Director  of  the  C'anadian  Travel 
Bureau. 

.\s  readers  of  the  Bclleti.n  will  recall, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .■\merican 
Union  authorized  the  Union  in  December 
1937  to  cooperate  with  the  directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fair  in  organizing  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  Travel  Congress.  The  program 
discussed  at  San  Francisco  was  evolved 
after  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  .\merican  countries  over  a  period  of 
nearly  fourteen  months.  Before  e.xamining 
in  detail  the  conclusions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  it  should  be  noted  that  the  delegates, 
prior  to  voting  on  any  detailed  resolu¬ 
tions.  acted  to  assure  the  permanence  and 
continuity  of  their  work.  They  therefore 
agreed  that  similar  congresses  should  1k' 
held  at  two-year  intervals,  acce|)ting  the 

'  See  pa^e  47 S. 


invitation  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
meet  in  Mexico  City  in  1941,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  Pan  American  Union  to  per¬ 
form  through  its  Travel  Division  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  permanent  secretariat  of  the 
congresses. 

The  attentions  showered  on  the  members 
of  the  congress  not  only  by  its  hosts,  the 
officials  of  the  Fair,  but  also  by  federal  and 
local  authorities  and  a  large  number  of 
civic  bodies  and  of  private  individuals 
were  proof  of  the  sincere  welcome  given  to 
this  inter-.American  gathering. 

To  reprint  all  the  conclusions  of  the 
congress  would  take  too  much  space  here, 
and  furthermore  would  not  convey  to  the 
reader  the  principles  on  which  the  results 
of  the  congress  will  be  based.  The  chief 
purpose  of  these  paragraphs  is  therefore 
to  note  briefly  the  factors  that  together 
give  significance  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  congress  and  that  will  exert  a  con¬ 
tinuous  influence  on  their  fulfillment.  In 
brief,  these  factors  are  the  following: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  economic,  social, 
cultural  and  political  importance  of  tourist 
travel  in  its  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  aspects,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  for  promoting  travel  with  the  same 
diligence  with  which  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  consumption  are  promoted  in 
industry,  commerce  and  agriculture. 

2.  Recognition  by  officials  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  private  entities  on  the  other 
of  their  respective  responsibilities  in  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel. 

3.  Reaffirmation  of  the  solidaritv  of  the 
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American  nations  and  recognition  of  the 
prime  importance  of  travel  in  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  relations,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  that  not  only  governments  but  private 
agencies  in  all  the  American  countries 
should  undertake  concerted  action  for  the 
promotion  of  inter-American  travel. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  conclusions  of  the 
San  Francisco  congress  express  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  delegates  to  these  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  In  the  international 
field  the  congress  recommended  the  im¬ 
mediate  simplification  of  requirements  for 
the  entry  of  travelers  to  a  country,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  adoption  of  a  tourist  card  as 
sole  document  until  the  Pan  American 
passport  convention  is  perfected.  To  sim¬ 
plify  procedure  it  was  suggested  that  the 
governments  negotiate  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  which  can  be  concluded  and  put 
into  effect  between  any  two  parties  with 
little  delay.  Such  agreements  would  not 
only  do  away  with  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  tourist  travel  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas — the  complicated  and  excessive  re¬ 
quirements  for  entering  certain  countries — 
but  they  might  also  include  provisions 
taking  action  on  various  other  important 
recommendations  of  the  congress,  such  as 
customs  exemption  for  publicity  material, 
reciprocal  arrangements  for  the  entrance 
of  tourists’  automobiles,  and  measures  to 
facilitate  international  tourist  travel  by 
railway  and  autobus. 

It  was  recommended  that  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  Central  American  and  Antillean 
Travel  Federations  Ije  organized  on  the 
model  of  the  present  South  American 
Federation,  with  the  purpose  of  finally 
tmiting  them  all  in  an  inter-American 
federation.  Similarly,  other  resolutions 
recommended  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
American  hotel  association  and  an  inter- 
American  association  of  tourist  travel 
agencies. 

In  the  field  of  national  action  in  which 


both  governments  and  individuals  share, 
the  congress  urged  the  establishment  of 
national  tourist  boards  and  made  specific 
suggestions  as  to  their  financing,  duties, 
and  field  of  action.  The  improvement  of 
communications  and  hotels,  the  regulation 
and  control  of  all  services  offered  to 
tourists,  and  the  extension  of  publicity 
campaigns  are  other  practical  recom¬ 
mendations  whose  fulfillment  is  urgently 
required  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  travel  industry. 

Of  great  importance  from  every  point  of 
view  are  the  various  recommendations  of 
the  congress  concerning  the  cultural  as¬ 
pects  of  travel,  for  they  recognize  it  as  one 
of  the  most  important  means  for  cultural 
and  intellectual  approximation.  The  con¬ 
gress  recommended  the  preservation  of  folk 
customs,  arts,  and  industries;  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  a  detailed  calendar  of  folk  festivals; 
the  celebration  of  folk  festivals  in  the  city 
in  which  each  inter-American  travel 
congress  is  held;  the  restoration  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  archeological,  colonial,  historical 
and  natural  monuments;  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  national  parks.  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  sports  and  athletics  and  the 
periodical  celebration  of  inter-.^merican 
meets  were  also  advocated. 

The  governments  and  private  travel 
interests  of  the  American  nations  now 
have  before  them  a  program  for  concrete 
action  drawn  up  at  San  Francisco  by  their 
own  representatives.  The  responsibility 
for  putting  this  program  into  effect  is 
entirely  in  their  hands.  .Sometimes  the 
steps  to  be  taken  need  joint  action  on  the 
part  of  two  or  more  countries.  In  others 
the  adoption  of  measures  by  each  country 
is  sufficient  to  achieve  the  objectives 
sanctioned  by  the  congress. 

It  devolves  upon  the  permanent  secre¬ 
tariat,  that  is,  the  Travel  Division  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  to  serve  as  the  co¬ 
ordinating  agency  for  all  the  activities  of  a 
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cooperative  nature  and  to  lend  its  aid  and 
facilities  to  the  realization  of  the  projects 
envisioned  in  the  recommendations  and 
resolutions.  Among  other  duties  entrusted 
to  the  Travel  Division  in  this  capacity  are 
an  investigation  of  present  maritime  serv¬ 
ices  with  a  view  to  obtaining,  if  possible,  a 
reduction  in  rates,  as  well  as  improvement 
and  expansion  of  operations;  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  all  inter-American  agreements 
facilitating  travel  and  of  the  calendar 


of  folk  festivals;  cooperation  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  aforementioned  federa¬ 
tions  and  associations;  the  preparation  of 
publicity  campaigns;  and  the  distribution 
of  publicity  material. 

The  foregoing  program  is  undoubtedly 
ambitious  but  it  is  essentially  practical  and 
perfectly  feasible.  It  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  when  the  second  congress  meets 
in  1941  much  progress  towards  its  execu¬ 
tion  will  be  reported. 


Machado  de  Assis 

Brazilian  Novelist 

RAUL  D’EgA,  PH.  D. 

Division  oj  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


June  21,  1939  was  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Brazilian  novelist  Joaquim 
Maria  Machado  de  Assis.  Although  he  is 
little  known  outside  his  native  land  and, 
even  in  Brazil,  his  importance  has  been 
discounted  in  some  circles,  Machado  de 
Assis  is  nevertheless  considered  by  respon¬ 
sible  critics  one  of  the  greatest  prose  writers 
of  all  times  in  the  Portuguese  language, 
and  the  foremost  among  Brazilian  novel¬ 
ists,  past  or  present. 

Besides  being  a  novelist,  he  was  also  a 
poet,  literary  critic,  short-story  writer,  and 
dramatist.  His  first  published  poems  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  newspapers  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  about  1856.  But  what  he  wrote 
before  1869  is  of  little  merit,  and  he  himself 
tried  later  to  suppress  his  early  work.  It  was 
only  when  he  was  in  his  forties — that  is, 
after  1879 — that  he  revealed  his  talents. 

As  a  poet,  he  was  correct,  but  somewhat 
cold.  He  was  influenced  by  the  Romantic 
movement,  although  some  of  his  last 


poetry  is  Parnassian  in  style.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  neither  as  a  dramatist  nor 
as  a  literary  critic.  The  few  comedies  he 
wrote  in  his  youth  are  stilted;  and  his 
critical  essays  were  inspired  rather  by  per¬ 
sonal  sentiment  than  by  any  desire  to 
evaluate  the  work  of  others  justly  and  im¬ 
partially.  He  was  by  temperament  shy 
and  cautious;  he  avoided  discussions  and 
disputes;  he  respected  the  social  conven¬ 
tions  of  his  time.  These  qualities  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  developing  as  a  literary 
critic  who  inspired  respect. 

For  many  years  a  bureau  chief  in  one  of 
the  government  departments  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Machado  de  Assis  was  a  model 
public  servant,  keeping  strict  office  hours, 
attending  to  his  duties  with  meticulous 
care,  and  never  becoming  involved  in 
politics.  Although  he  had  some  negro 
blood,  he  never  expressed  himself  openly 
on  slavery,  a  problem  in  which  his  genera¬ 
tion  was  passionately  interested  and  which 
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agitated  all  Brazil  until  1888,  when  the 
imperial  parliament  abolished  that  insti¬ 
tution  by  law.  Nor  did  he  take  the  slight¬ 
est  part,  pro  or  con,  in  the  great  public 
debate  that  preceded  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic  in  1889. 

Thus  Machado  de  Assis  was  a  spectator 
of  the  drama  of  life,  without  passion  or 
enthusiasm,  occupying  his  scat  modestly, 
taking  care  not  to  step  on  the  toes  of  his 
neighbor,  and  finding  his  pleasure  in 
writing  carefully-wrought  pages  on  human 
folly.  To  his  work  as  a  novelist  he  devoted 
ihe  best  of  his  talent,  laboring  steadily 
and  quietly  in  his  spare  time  and  guarding 
the  work  in  progress  from  the  curious  eyes 
of  others,  even  his  most  intimate  friends. 

His  great  novels  include:  Memorias 
Posthumas  de  Hraz  Cuhas  (1881).  Qitincas 
Borba  il891),  Dom  Casmurro  (1899),  Esau  e 
Jacob  (1904).  and  Memorial  de  Ayres  (1908). 
In  these  he  descriljcs  the  life  of  the  Brazilian 
capital  in  a  solier  prose,  most  correct  as  to 
style  and  full  of  a  special  humor,  mingled 
with  disillusionment,  philosophic  .scepti¬ 
cism,  and  a  certain  studied  attitude  not 
uncommon  among  great  writers. 

Machado  de  .Assis  has  lieen  accused  of 
lack  of  nationalism.  His  novels,  it  has 
been  said,  are  full  of  characters  who  might 
have  lived  in  any  country  of  the  western 
world;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  arc  Brazilians  and  live  in  Brazil. 
Some  of  his  more  acute  critics  have 
recognized  that  this  stricture  is  unjust; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  in  the 
work  of  Machado  de  Assis  is  thoroughly 
Brazilian,  typical  of  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  of  the  “court”,  as  Rio  de  Janeiro 
used  to  be  called.  The  period  of  his 
novels  is,  naturally,  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Dom  Pedro  H,  the  wise,  just,  and 
temperate  ruler  who  lost  his  crown 
iKxause  he  was  more  republican  than  was 
convenient  for  his  personal  interests  and 
those  of  his  dynasty.  The  critics  who 


attack  Machado  de  Assis  generally  belong 
to  the  French  realistic  or  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  nationalistic  school;  they  write 
with  pens  dipped  in  the  crimson  ink  of 
the  violent  nationalism  that  has  domi¬ 
nated  the  greater  part  of  the  world  since 
the  Great  War,  or  follow  the  literary 
fashions  in  which  details  (often  micro- 
cropic)  of  the  scene  seem  to  blind  the 
writer.  This  literary  tendency  has  lately 
led  many  young  writers  in  Brazil  to  write 
regional  literature  so  extreme  that  even 
Brazilians,  if  they  live  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  need  a  glossary  to  be  able  to 
understand  it. 

Machado  de  Assis  never  followed  classi¬ 
cal  models  in  giving  undue  attention  to 
details  of  local  color  or  scene.  The  land¬ 
scape  is  of  secondary  interest  to  him;  he 
suggests  it  briefly.  He  concentrated  his 
whole  attention  on  the  emotional  life  of 
his  characters,  to  whom  he  .seemed  to 
apply  a  sort  of  X-ray  that  permits  the 
reader  to  observe  the  contrast  between 
their  inner  and  subconscious  lives  and 
their  outer  or  conscious  existence.  And  it 
is  in  this  contrast  that  the  humor  of 
Machado  de  .Assis  consists,  a  humor  that 
is  not  at  all  Rabelaisian,  since  it  does  not 
make  the  reader  burst  into  hearty  laugh¬ 
ter,  but  causes  him  to  smile  with  a  certain 
sadness  at  the  hypocrisy  and  egoism  of 
human  beings. 

This  pessimism  of  Machado  de  Assis  had 
various  causes,  some  personal,  others  cul¬ 
tural  in  origin.  His  disillusionment  with 
life  was,  in  the  first  place,  due  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  mixed  blood,  extreme 
poverty  and  humble  origin,  and  to  epi- 
Icp.sy,  the  illness  that  made  his  life  one  long 
martyrdom.  I'he  cultural  factor  was  the 
pessimistic  reaction  that  succeeded  the 
excess  romanticism  of  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  Machado  de  As.sis  drew 
ins|)iration,  up  to  a  certain  point,  from  the 
F.ngiish  humorists,  whose  works  he  read 
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in  the  original,  for  he  had  taught  himself 
English  in  his  youth. 

Sfemorias  Posthumas  de  Braz  Cabas  is 
generally  considered  the  best  of  Machado 
de  Assis’  books,^  the  one  in  which  his 
genius  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
literary  perfection,  if  it  can  Ije  said  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  perfection. 
Critics  have  held  divergent  opinions  as  to 
whether  this  volume  should  be  considered 
a  novel  or  not;  the  question  is  still  unset¬ 
tled.  Machado  de  Assis  himself  said  that 
he  had  adopted  the  loose  form  of  Sterne 

•  Opinions  on  this  subject  are  also  diiergent.  Isaac 
Goldberg  says  in  his  "Brazilian  Literature'’  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York,  1922);  "So  much  for  the  weariness 
of  the  superhuman, — an  attitude  matched  among  us  more 
common  mortals  by  such  a  delirium  as  occurs  in  a  famous 
passage  of  Machado  de  Assis'  Braz  Cubas,  one  of  the 
mature  works  of  which  Dom  Casmurro  is  by  many  held 
to  be  the  best.  iVhat  shall  we  say  of  the  plots  of  these 
novels?  In  reality,  the  plots  do  not  exist.  They  are  the 
slenderest  of  strings  upon  which  the  master  stylist  hangs 
the  pearls  of  his  wisdom.  .And  such  a  wisdom;  Not  the 
maxims  of  a  Solomon,  nor  the  pompous  nothings  of  the 
professional  moralist.  Seeming  by-prodtuts  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  they  form  its  essence.  To  read  .Machado  de 
central  novels  for  their  tale  is  the  vainest  of  pursuits." — 
Editor. 


and  Xavier  de  Maistre.  The  supposed 
author,  Braz  Cubas,  Ijegins  by  describing 
his  death  and  its  attendant  circumstances, 
and  then  tells  of  his  childhood,  youth  and 
maturity.  The  chief  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Braz  Cubas’  love  affair  with 
\'irgilia,  one  of  the  most  notable  feminine 
characters  created  by  Machado  de  Assis. 
But  there  are  other  characters,  such  as 
Dona  Placida,  Quincas  Borba,  and  Lobos 
Xeves,  who  are  no  less  interesting.  Epi¬ 
sodes  and  persons  throughout  the  book 
mirror  with  marvelous  fidelity  life  in  the 
Brazilian  capital  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
it  is  hard  to  find  in  any  other  literature, 
even  the  richest,  a  Ixjok  in  which  love  of 
life  and  disillusionment  with  human  beings 
are  so  intermingled.  This  work  of 
Machado  de  Assis,  and  Os  Serldes,  by 
Euclydes  da  Cunha,  are  undeniably  the 
finest  works  of  Brazilian  literature  ever 
written,  and  should  be  better  known  in  all 
countries  of  .\merica  conscious  of  the 
unity  of  continental  culture. 


Jose  Tercero 

In  Memoriam 


The  Pan  American  Union  mourns  the 
death  of  Jose  Tercero,  Chief  of  the  Travel 
Division,  who  was  the  victim  of  a  chest 
cramp  while  swimming  on  July  8,  1939. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Union,  expressed  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  staff  when  he  said,  “His  untimely 
death  means  a  very'  great  loss  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  leaves  a  void 
which  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill.  His 
personality  endeared  him  to  every  one 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him.” 
Condolences  from  many  official  sources 
w'ere  received  by  the  Union,  for  Mr. 
Tercero’s  activities  had  taken  him  to 
most  of  the  American  countries. 

Mr.  Tercero  was  born  on  March  4, 
1904,  in  Mexico  City,  and  was  educated 
there.  He  supplemented  his  schooling 
with  private  lessons  in  English  and  French 
and  special  courses  in  economics  and 
sociology. 

His  connection  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  began  in  1927,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Translations  was  organized  shortly 
thereafter,  and  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
new  unit.  When,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  at 
Montevideo  in  1933,  the  Travel  Division 
was  created  at  the  Union  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Tercero  was  responsible  for 
orcanizing  it,  and  directed  it  until  his 
death.  Under  his  dynamic  and  intelligent 
leadership,  it  constantly  grew  in  scope  and 
effectiveness. 

As  chief  of  this  division,  Mr.  Tercero 
was  the  official  representative  of  the 
Union  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 


Laredo-Mexico  City  section  of  the  Pan 
.American  Highway  on  July  1,  1936.  He 
put  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  into 
the  organization  of  the  First  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Travel  Congress,  which  met  in  San 
Francisco  April  14-21,  1939,  and  attended 
the  congress  as  delegate  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  In  his  capacity  as  chief 
rapporteur,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
its  deliberations,  and  his  efforts  were 
acknowledged  by  the  congress  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  expressive  of  hearty  appreciation. 

Mr.  Tercero  was  extremely  gifted  as  a 
translator  and  interpreter.  That  his  tal¬ 
ents  were  widely  appreciated  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  ajipointed  interpreter 
for  eight  official  international  congresses 
meeting  in  different  parts  of  the  continent: 
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The  Consular  Procedure  Conference, 
Washington,  1928;  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1929; 
the  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formali¬ 
ties  Congress,  Washington,  1929;  the  Sixth 
International  Road  Congress,  Washington, 
1930;  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  Washington,  1930;  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1931;  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  Monte¬ 
video,  1933;  and  the  Second  General 
Assembly,  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History,  Washington,  1935. 
He  attended  six  meetings  of  Rotary 


International  as  interpreter,  and  was 
official  translator  for  the  General  Claims 
Commission  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  1931. 

He  taught  at  one  time  in  the  School  ot 
Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  and  wrote  many  articles 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  appeared 
in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  travel 
publications  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Tercero  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  three  children,  Patricia,  Kenneth, 
and  Margarita,  and  a  large  number  of 
friends  in  diplomatic,  official,  and  private 
circles. 


<^ourte«iy  of  Kecina  Arriets 


COLEGIO  GABRIELA  MISTRAL  BARRAXQUILLA,  COLOMBIA 
The  Panamanian  dance  “La  Pollera”  was  part  of  this  school’s  festivities. 


Pan  American  Day,  1939 


“Everything  unites  us,  nothing  separates 
us,”  might  well  describe  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  continent-wide  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day  in  1939.  As 
one  Latin  American  speaker  remarked  on 
that  occasion,  “Everything  that  has  so 
often  Ijeen  said  through  the  years  about 
our  solidarity  has  now  come  to  pass 
through  understanding  of  our  common 
interests.  As  with  one  voice  the  nations 
compxjsing  our  great  brotherhood  utter  a 
single  thought.  We  are  united  as  we  were 
a  century  ago;  .America  is  not  only  a 
geographical  but  also  a  political  and  social 
reality.” 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  been 
happy  to  receive  letters  describing  the 
successful  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  again  this  year,  and  takes  this  opp<ir- 
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tunity  to  thank  most  cordially  all  those 
who  have  coojjerated  in  making  the  day 
an  occasion  for  drawing  closer  together 
throughout  the  .Americas. 

Official  entities,  schixjls  and  universities, 
chambers  of  commerce,  civic  associations, 
Rotary  Clubs  and  similar  organizations, 
broadcasting  stations,  the  press,  and  the 
public  in  general  joined  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  ideal  of  .American  unity.  A  perusal  of 
the  hundreds  of  programs  received  at  the 
Pan  .American  L’nion — which  unfortu¬ 
nately  cannot  be  published  for  lack  of 
space  shows  clearly  that  the  celcl)ration 
of  this  day  has  become  firmly  established 
as  an  annual  event.  Not  only  capitals  and 
other  considerable  cities  but  also  small 
villages  named  on  only  the  largest  maps 
united  in  festivals  of  friendship.  There 


AMERICAN  DAY 


Upp)cr:  The  students  at  Adams  State 
Teachers  College,  Colorado,  holding 
a  Pan  American  Conference.  l..ower; 
The  flags  of  the  21  American  republics 
flying  at  La  Progresiva  School, 
Ciirdcnas,  Cuba. 


TWO  SCHOOLS  CELEBR.^TE  PAN 


A  GROUP  FROM  “PAN  AMERICA  CELEBRATES  THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL,”  OUR 
LADY  OF  VICTORY  COLLEGE,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Courtly  of  John  I).  FitC’<*^rald 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 

Pan  American  Day  (April  1 4)  and  Cervantes  Day  (April  23)  were  celebrated  jointly. 


Courtesy  of  Sister  Mery  St.  Patrick 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ORIENTE,  CUBA,  ENTER¬ 
TAINED  THE  CONSULAR  CORPS  IN  SANTIAGO  ON  APRIL  14 


was  general  agreement  that  “America 
is  the  hope  and  promise  for  all  who  thirst 
after  peace,  and  reject  the  idea  that  a 
universal  conflagration,  which  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  edifice  painfully  built  by  man 
through  the  centuries,  is  inevitable.” 

Official  observance  was  wide  in  its  scope. 
The  special  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  President  Roosevelt,  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Many  of  the  national  and  state  legisla- 
I  tures  in  session  on  April  14  included 
I  recognition  of  the  day  in  their  programs. 

^  Cities,  too,  especially  those  situated  near 
another  country  and  so  perhaps  more 
internationally  minded,  were  particularly 
active  in  celebrating  the  day;  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  local  unit  of  the 
Federal  Theater  in  Miami  featured  a  play 


written  alxjut  incidents  in  the  life  ot 
Simon  Bolivar. 

Women’s  organizations  were  especially 
active  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
Pan  American  Day  for,  as  one  of  their 
speakers  said,  “Women  are  coworkers  with 
men,  and  therefore  should  be  their  special 
allies  in  this  period  of  world  chaos,  when 
the  Old  World  is  a  welter  of  hatred  and 
conflicting  ideals.  .  .  .  And  if  w'e  want 
to  work  for  the  good  of  the  world,  let  us 
make  the  cause  of  peace  our  own,  let  us 
work  for  it  with  ardent  consecration,  and 
thus  keep  the  American  continent  free 
from  the  threat  of  war.  Let  us  support 
the  ideal  that  crystallized  at  the  Lima 
Conference,  and  let  us  help  make  the  soul 
of  our  Free  America  strong  and  peace- 
loving.” 

There  was  striking  unanimity  in  the 
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('mirtpfly  of  F'raoriiico  KoptnoAM 


desire  for  true  cooperation  expressed  at 
the  special  ceremonies  held  in  the  many 
schools  in  various  countries  bearinc  the 
name  of  a  sister  American  republic  or  of 
a  hero  of  some  other  nation.  A  diplo¬ 
matic  or  consular  representative  of  the 
country  so  honored  was.  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  guest  of  honor.  The  exercises 
took  varied  forms:  pageants,  songs,  dances, 
plays,  tableaux,  recitations,  and  addresses. 

The  press  throughout  the  continent  did 
its  share  in  emphasizing  the  occasion. 
From  a  typical  editorial  published  on  that 
day  the  following  extracts  arc  taken: 


“Today  the  continent  is  celebrating  Pan 
American  Day  ....  We  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  the  future  of  free  nations  is 
being  threatened,  that  might  once  more 
has  a.sserted  itself  against  right,  that  the 
forces  of  reaction  are  blocking  the  road 
of  democracy  ....  .America  has  an  un¬ 
avoidable  mission  to  fulfill,  and  to  do  so 
it  needs  a  vigorous  unity,  a  unity  without 
limit  or  reserve.  On  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  law,  of  the  juridical  equality 
of  all  its  nations,  the  Continent  must  seek 
the  close  cooperation  of  all  its  forces, 
strengthen  its  spiritual  and  material  ties, 


TWO  L.\TIN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
GROUPS 

L'pper;  Students  of  the  Liceo  Cuzcatlan, 
San  Salvador.  Lower;  The  school 
lunch  room  at  Caloto,  Colombia. 


Courtesy  of  Francisco  J.  Sandoval 


Courtesy  of  Barbara  Rios 

A  SCENE  FROM  “WHOM  DREAMS  POSSESS”  BY  DR.  BARBARA 

RING 

This  play,  dealing  with  the  life  of  Bolivar,  was  presented  by  the  Miami  Federal 

Theater. 


and  understand  that  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  historic  destiny  it  should  neither  spare 
its  efforts  nor  limit  its  endeavors. 

“.At  a  period  when  the  foundations  of 
western  civilization  are  in  grave  danger, 
.America  should  he  a  beacon  of  hope  in 
the  world.  Its  day  is  approaching,  and 
the  nations  that  compose  this  continent 
and  draw  from  it  the  vigor  of  their  spirit 
should  be  united  in  determination,  should 
augment  each  other  to  attain  their  com¬ 
mon  and  boundless  greatness. 

“This  is  our  heartfelt  hope  on  this  day 
of  .American  brotherhood.” 

On  .April  14,  1940,  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  have  completed  its  first  half- 
century.  The  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  .American  States,  assembled  in 
Lima  last  December,  approved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  which,  after  thanking  the  Union  for 
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its  contributions  to  the  development  of 
closer  relations  and  better  understanding 
between  the  republics  of  the  .American 
continent,  it  recommended  that  the  fiftieth 
anniversar\’  be  celebrated  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  in  all  member  countries, 
by  both  official  bodies  and  organizations 
and  institutions  concerned  with  closer 
economic,  cultural,  scientific,  and  social 
relations. 

The  Union  hopes  that  that  memorable 
date  will  begin  another  fifty  years  of 
continued  cooperation  and  support  on 
the  part  of  governments  and  private 
organizations  alike,  and  that  with  their 
aid  it  may  continue  to  increase  the  scope 
of  its  activities  and  carry  on,  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  in  the  past,  its  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  closer  together  the  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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Pan  American  Union  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  held  June  14,  1939,  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  cordially  welcomed  a 
new  member,  the  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
Senor  don  Alberto  Cabero. 

Division  of  Social  and  Labor 
Information 

The  Board  adopted  a  proposal  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  presented  by  Dr. 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador 
of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three 
members  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
a  Division  of  Social  and  Labor  Informa¬ 
tion  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women 

On  March  1,  1939,  the  Governing  Board 
requested  the  Governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  to  transmit  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  or  before  May  31, 
1939,  the  names  of  their  representatives 
on  the  Inter-.Amcrican  Commission  of 
Women.  After  that  date  the  Governing 
Bfjard  was  to  proceed  with  the  designation 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  the  members  whose  names  had 
been  received.  To  date,  sixteen  Govern¬ 
ments  have  designated  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  serve  on  the  Commission,  as 
follows: 

Argentina:  Senora  Ana  Rosa  dc  Martinez 
Guerre  ro 
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Brazil;  Senhora  Rosalina  Coelho  Lisboa  dc 
Miller 

Chile;  Senora  Marta  Vergara  de  Chamudes 
Colombia;  Senora  Maria  Currea  de  Aya 
Cuba;  Senora  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez 
Dominican  Republic:  Senorita  Minerva  Ber¬ 
nardino 

Ecuador:  Senora  Blanca  Puig  de  Alfaro 
El  Salvador:  Senora  Elena  de  Castro 
Guatemala;  Senorita  Ana  R.  de  Espinoza 
Honduras;  Senora  Mariana  de  Ciceres 
Panama:  Senora  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo 
Paraguay:  Senora  Carmen  G.  de  Ynsfran 
Peru:  Senorita  Belen  de  Osma 
United  States:  Miss  Mary  Winslow 
Uruguay;  Doctora  Sofia  Alvarez  de  Demicheli 
Venezuela:  Senorita  Luisa  Martinez 

At  its  June  meeting  the  Board  decided 
that  additional  time  should  be  given  those 
Governments  that  have  not  yet  appointed 
their  representatives  on  the  Commission 
and  fixed  October  31,  1939,  as  the  date 
before  which  the  names  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  will  be  designated  by  the 
Board  from  among  the  members  whose 
names  have  been  received  by  that  time. 

Codification  of  International  Law 

Since  only  sixteen  of  the  twenty-one 
Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  had  transmitted,  as  of  May  1, 
their  preliminary  lists  of  candidates  for  the 
election  of  the  two  new  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  for  the  Codification 
of  International  Law',  raising  the  member¬ 
ship  of  that  body  to  nine,  the  Governing 
Board  recommended  that  the  period  for 
the  transmission  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  American  Republics  of  their 
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lists  of  candidates  be  extended  to  July  1, 
and  that  the  Union  should  then  compile  a 
general  list  of  all  candidates  and  transmit 
it  to  the  Governments.  The  votes  cast  by 
the  latter  will  be  counted  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board. 

j 

I  Immigration 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  three  resolu¬ 
tions  on  immigration  adopted  by  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  which  met  at  Lima,  Peru,  last 
December,  the  Governing  Board  approved 
a  committee  report  requesting  the  Govern¬ 
ments  to  prepare  studies  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  ability  to  receive  immigration  and 
asking  that  they  transmit  the  studies  to  the 
Union  by  January  1,  1940,  together 
with  the  names  of  their  representatives  to 
serve  on  a  JCommittee  of  Experts  on  Im¬ 
migration.  With  reference  to  the  draft 
treaty  on  immigration  submitted  to  the 
Lima  Conference  by  the  Brazilian  Delega¬ 
tion,  the  Board  requested  the  Director 
General  to  transmit  this  draft  to  the 
Governments  for  observation  and  com¬ 
ment,  the  replies  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Union  by  January  1,  1940.  The  draft 
treaty  and  the  observations  thereon  are 
then  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Experts  on  Immigration,  with  a  view  to 
their  coordination  and  the  preparation  of 
a  uniform  and  definitive  draft. 

Complying  with  the  resolution  which 
requests  the  Pan  American  Union  to  keep  a 
classified  register  of  the  immigration  possi¬ 
bilities  of  each  country  with  respect  to  the 
profession,  activity  and  condition  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  which  it  can  receive,  the  Board  au¬ 
thorized  the  Director  General  to  establish 
such  a  register  in  the  appropriate  division 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  informa¬ 
tion  for  this  register  is  to  be  provided  by 
each  country  and  is  to  be  communicated 
to  the  remainder  with  annual  revisions. 


Informal  Meetings  of  Treasury 
Representatives 

A  report  approved  by  the  Board  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  be  requested  to  formulate  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  informal  meeting  of  Treasury 
representatives  which  is  to  take  place  in 
Guatemala  City  on  November  13,  1939. 
It  also  recommended  that  the  suggestions 
received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
various  Governments  relative  to  topics  to 
be  included  on  the  agenda  be  transmitted 
to  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  in  order 
that  it  may  select  the  topics  which  in  its 
opinion  may  be  considered  at  this  first 
meeting,  within  the  spirit  of  the  resolution 
on  this  subject  approved  by  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States. 

Inter-American  Penal  Congress 

With  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Lima  Conference  which  contemplates  a 
preliminary  study  and  consultation  with 
the  Governments  and  with  qualified  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individuals  relative  to  the 
advisability  of  convening  an  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Penal  Congress,  the  Governing  Board 
approved  a  report  which  requests  an 
expression  of  opinion  and  suggestions  from 
the  various  Governments  and  authorizes 
the  Director  General  to  consult  with 
qualified  organizations  and  individuals. 
Since  the  International  Prison  Congress  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  1940,  the  report 
suggests  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
defer  the  Inter-.\merican  Congress  at 
least  until  1941. 

Competition  for  a  Hymn  of  Peace 

The  Governing  Board  also  approved  the 
report  of  its  comittee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  recommendation  of  the  Lima 
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Conference  to  the  effect  that  “through  the 
Pan  American  Union  a  competition  be 
held  to  select  a  Hymn  of  Peace,  with 
suitable  words  in  the  respective  languages, 
to  be  sung  in  all  the  schools  of  America  at 
appropriate  ceremonies.” 

The  report  contains  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations: 

1.  That  the  Governments  of  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  organize, 
or  arrange  that  there  be  organized  within  their 
respective  countries,  national  competitions  for 
the  selection  of  a  Hymn  of  Peace  with  suitable 
words,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  and  the 
award  to  the  prize-winning  compKJsition  shall  be 
determined  by  the  respective  Governments,  or  by 
the  organization  or  entity  entrusted  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  comfjetition  by  each  Government. 

2.  That  the  competition  in  each  country  be  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  prize-winning  composition  selected 
not  later  than  February  1,  1940.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  immediately  thereafter  the  composi¬ 
tion  receiving  the  award  in  the  national  competi¬ 
tion  be  sent  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  order  that  it  may  be  entered 
in  the  second  or  inter-.Amcrican  stage  of  the 
competition.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the 
compositions  selected  in  the  national  competitions 
le  not  released  for  publication  until  after  the 
inter-.\merican  competition  has  been  concluded. 

3.  That  upon  receipt  of  the  compositions  receiv¬ 
ing  the  awards  in  the  national  competitions,  and 
not  later  than  March  1,  1940,  they  be  submitted 
to  a  jury  for  the  purposes  of  determining  which 
composition  shall  receive  the  inter-American 
award.  In  due  time  the  undersigned  Committee 
will  submit  to  the  Governing  Board  suggestions 
relative  to  the  conditions  to  govern  the  second 
stage  of  the  competition,  including  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  jury  of  award,  the  selection 
of  the  jury,  and  the  award  that  shall  to  made  to 


the  prize-winning  composition.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  if  by  April  1,  1940,  the  results  of  the 
national  competitions  in  at  least  eleven  countries 
should  not  be  known,  the  competition  should  be 
declared  terminated  and  plans  for  the  second 
stage  of  the  competition  abandoned.  In  this 
event,  the  compositions  received  will  be  returned 
to  the  respective  countries. 

“j 

Resolution  oj  Condolence  j 

t 

The  Chairman  asked  the  Board  to  join  * 
him  in  paying  tribute  to  a  former  member  | 
of  the  Board  who  had  recently  passed  | 
away,  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  { 
at  one  time  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  j 
Washington,  whose  death,  Mr.  Hull  said, 

“in  view  of  his  exceptional  qualities  of  :  ;; 
mind,  character  and  industry  and  of  his  ] 
deep  interest  in  the  public  good,  was  a  \ 
great  loss  to  his  own  country  and  to  ; 
America  as  a  whole.”  The  following  i 
resolution  was  approved  unanimously:  | 

VVhkreas,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  1 
American  Union  has  learned  of  the  death  of  His  , 
Excellency,  Senor  Dr.  Jos6  Manuel  Puig  Ca-  ^ 
sauranc,  former  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  and  representative  of  Mexico  on 
the  Governing  Board;  and  1 

W'herf.as,  during  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  f 
Board  Dr.  Puig  Casauranc  showed  constant  inter-  i 
est  in  and  made  important  contributions  to  the  i- 
work  of  the  Union.  ^ 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  g 
Union 

Resolves:  ‘ 

1.  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  its  ' 
profound  regret  at  the  death  of  His  Excellency, 
Senor  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc. 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  and 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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